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feecreation Department 


Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


printed information, if 


Plans for September Outings 


All readers of The Outlook who can do 
so are especially invited to visit the Recre- 
ation Department and obtain its help in 
planning their outing. We are able in 
many cases to show photographs of the 
houses you may wish to know of, and a 
personal interview always enables us to 
give better information. You possibly 
have in mind just the kind of a place you 
would like to visit. If-you will call (or 
write if you can’t come), we shall be very 
glad to help you find it. We can help 
you plan a tour, tell you of connections, 
of ways to go by water or rail, and the 
hotels you will find ex route. Almost 
any information you want in relation to 
summer travel can be given you. All 
subscribers are entitled to use the Recrea- 
tion Department freely. 


The Health and Pleasure Resorts of Michigan 
and the West : 

are illustrated and described in a handsome folder 
which has just been issued by the Michigan Central, 
‘“The Niagara Falls Route.” This folder is de- 
signed for the special use of people in the East who 
wish to learn poe mo | about the resorts of Michigan 
oe Mackinac Island and the Lake Superior 
region), Wisconsin, Minnesota, Yellowstone Park, 
op ane By Utah, and the Pacific Coast, and will be 
sent on application to W. H. Underwood, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, Buftalo, N. 


Less than Half Rates to Colorado 

On August so and 11 the North-Western Line will 
sell excursion tickets to Denver, Pueblo, and Colo- 
rado Springs and return at exceedingly low rates; 
tickets good for return B pessene until Sept. 13, inclu- 
sive. Solid Vestibul Trains, Palace S$ eeping- 
Cars, and Superb Dining-Cars through between 
Chicago and Denver daily, via the Chicago & North- 
Western R’y. For detail 
agents of connecting lines, or address W 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


hrall, 


Niagara Falls Excursion via Erie Lines 

The Erie announces aspecialexcursion to Niagara 
Falls at half fare ($8.00), tickets good going on 
regular trains, August 11, and returning August 14, 
inclusive. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Canada 


Belceil the Beautiful 


HOTEL IROQUOIS 


ST. HTLAIRE, P. Q. 

1,600 fat elevation. Five minutes’ walk from beautiful 
lake. shing and boating. Healthiest location east 
ot the a, Mountains. Tennis-courts, croquet-grounds 
directions for billiard-rooms, livery. For terms anc 

rections for the place, H. DYE 

Hotel lroquois, ilaire, P. Q., or The Outlook: 
New York. 


MACKENZIE HOUSE 


(On South Charlotte St., five minutes’ walk from Rail- 
way Station, the I. C. R. Terminus). 
R. McKENZIE, Proprietor. 
The house has been newly —— papered, and 
furnished throughout, and wiil bear comparison with 
the Province. 
Sample Rooms have been added making seven 
in the Province—is the 


in ‘all, the best e uippe 
opinion of all travelers. 
ae number of Tourists can be accom- 

m 

Sydney i is one of the healthiest and most delightful 
places | in the Maritime Provinces in which to spend a 
opaay it has splendid walks and drives all about, 
anda magnificent Harbor, with pretty views, etc. The 
climate in summer is unexcelled. 

A fine view of the Intercolonial Railway Station 
from rear veranda of Hotel. 

oO Ligvor SOLD ON THE PREMISEs. 


Sydney, Cape Breton 


ed to 


California 


New Jersey 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern sen 
request by A. C. BILICKE & 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describin Colorado rings, sent on 
request by EB Neri Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


CREST GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely very accessible; superior accommo- 
dations; home comforts. H. HITC COCK, M.D. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT, 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


INDIAN HARBOR HOTEL 


- GREENWICH, CONN. 
NOW OPEN. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR. 


Situated on Long Island Sound, 28 miles from New 
York; 46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 


A delightful combination of seashore and country life 
atthe Pequot. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. 
Send for termsand circulars. BLANCHARD & HAGER. 


District of Columbia 


ASHINGTON, D. C., 1112 Thirteenth St.—Com- 

fortable home for Pythian visitors. Near up-town 

hotels and Departments. Cars to depots and j " points. 
Terms reasonable. Mrs 


Massachusetts 


Mrs. F.*H. Gou.p, Lynn, Mass., will be glad to give 
information about one of the most charming resorts nort 
of Boston on the Massachusetts shore. 


THE PRESCOTT 
SWAMPSCOTT BEACH 


New Hampshire 


BETHLEHET1 N. H. 


The Sinclair 


NOW OPEN 
Rates per day, $3.50. Special for families by week. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Forest Hills Hotel 


and Cottages 
FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Open from May to November, Capacity, 150 guests. 
Greatly reduced rates. 
JAMES W. DUDLEY, Proprietor. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 
FABYAN HOUSE 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 


Mt. WaAsHINGTON SumMMiIT House 
Now Open 
Correspondence invited from those desiring accommo- 


dations. Post and telegraph of oftice in each house. Infor- 
mation at Recreation De Devt, #8 tlook, or address 
RRON & MERRILL, Proprietors. 


Bernardsville, N. J. 


"| SOMERSET INN and 
COTTAGES 


35 miles from New York, on D., L. & W. R.R. oo feet 
above tide-water. Full orchestra morning and evening. 
GEO. W. TUTTLE, Manager. 


THE NEW ENGLEWOOD 


ENCLEWOOD, N.J. 

One of the finest hotels in the State; all modern con- 
veniences. 30 minutes from New Yor k City: beautiful 
grounds; magnificent trees ; — tful drives; table and 
service the best ; five minutes’ walk from the station. For 
terms and particulars address FRANK C. SAFFORD. 


New York City 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


rand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


+ Roo Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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New York 


-/Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A pleasant Basie for Tourists. 
HURTY & MOORE, Props 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 18<8.) 

Elevated location, 1 z.3g0 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 

the beautiful Genesee Valley 4 
Personal Care of experienced Physicians. Al)! 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 

tien, and builds 4 

egant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Ww t Roof promenade. Steam heat. fires, electric 
, Safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
Mise Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


king 

On line D ~~ al they R. R een New York and 
eat lustrated circular, etc. 

ARTHUR TACKSON, Sec'y. 


Buffalo. n all 
— Open 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Season opened June 20. 
N. S. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office address, Pawling, N. Y 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A resort for health, chenge. ve , rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric s, steam, Sun-parior, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of roams with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, all tty and all 
health appliances. Saratoga waters. Croquet, lawn ten- 
nis, etc. New Turkish and Russian ba Send for 
illustrated circular. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 


The largest of the leading swith a patronage of the highest order. pituated in 
nts ract 
For rooms address Taft & Profile Heese. 


beautiful 


ranconia Notch, 
Open to Oct. rst. 


in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House 


The F | ul me H ouse ™ season in the for fam to October 


ost desirable for families and parties wishing for a long 
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New York 


FERNWOOD HALL 
AND COTTAGES 
Lake Ozonia in Adirondacks 


An ideal summer home for the weary. <cemngee built 
for those who will assure three seasons re 
Send for interesting Roo 
FREDERIC M. HEATH. St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 


“The Ontio” 


See The Outlook of July 14th and write to 
ALBERT A, LeROY, Unadilla, Otsego Co., N. Y. 


‘ADIRONDACKS 


WHITEFACE INN 


ON LAKE PLACID. ea rates for September. 
CHILD & FARMBOSH, Props., Whiteface, N. Y. 


Oregon 


OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 

of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 

country; American plan; por oar and upward. 
ORE, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


VARS WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. n from May till —— 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables : io farm. 

rooms; shady lawns: livery. E. T. CROASDAL 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Send for Circular. Mrs. Toro. Hauser & Son, Propr’s 


High and dry among the 


Water Gap mountatee, near the cele- 


rated Welaware Water 


Sa it ° Gap. Dry, clear, bracing 

ni arium No swamps; no mala- 
years’ experience. 

We treat all forms of sickness, > ae cure with excellent 

success the hardest cases. Use no drugs. Terms reason- 

able, Address for further information 

WATER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi. Monroe Co., Pa 


Walter’s 
Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
Easiest of access; most delightfully located: for 
air, water, and scener unequaled. Terms excep- 


tionally low for first-class accommodations. Send 
for catalogue. ROBT. WALTER, M.D. 


Wisconsin 


FOUNTAIN SPRING HOUSE 


‘he famous mineral spring water of the -..., "Rates, 
315 per week and upwards. A. 5. LEE. 


TRAVEL 


For TOURISTS, PLEASURE-SEEKERS, 
SPORTSMEN, and INVALIDS 


The Famous Summer Resorts of 
America are on or reached by the 


Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada 


_Guide-Books to the Intercolonial Railway, maps, hotel 

fists books of Summer Tours, also time-tables, can 
had free on application to M. L S, 

G.P.A., Moncton, N. B., 


Pp? YOU KNOW about the White Mountains, Dix- 
ville Notch, Rangeley, Moosehea r Harbor, 
St. Andrews, and thousands of other vacation homes in 
Maine? If you are planning your vacation, choose one 

of these and write for our guide-books. MAINE 
CENTRAL R.R., Gen’! Passenger Dept., Portland, Me. 


Ideal Teeth 
Cleaning 


for the tufts of the ProrpHYLACTIC 
Tootu BRUSH go in between the 
teeth and remove every purticle. 
Other brushes don’t do this. In ase, 
follow directions. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
35c. by mail, post paid. 

An instructive book about the teeth, free. 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


[). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer 


With a Biographical Sketch. By WILLIAM 
Henry Hupson, Associate Professor of 
English Literature in the Stanford Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


** My object is a very unambitious one. I do not pro- 
pose to trace over the arguments or summarize the conclu- 
sions of the Spencerian philosophy. Still less do I feel 
called upon to enter into any discussion of its more de- 
batable aspects. Nor, beyond all things, is it my intention 
to offer a substitute for the Synthetic $ ystem itself. Those 
who would reaily understand Mr. S Spencer *’s ideas must 
themselves go to his writings. But experience on the 
platform and in private conversations has shown me that 
something may be done to smooth the way for untrained 
feet. If the Introduction serves to bring others under 
the more immediate influence of a teacher to whom my 
own i peres ebt is so great, its existence will be amply 
justified.” —From the Preface. 


Vashti and Esther 


A Story of Society To-day. No. 149, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“ The novel is readable and amusing, and one that de- 
picts. withno sparing hand, a heartlessness prevalent in 
ashionable society and ynagetia some taint to even its 


more amiable members.” on Spectator. 


NEW EDITION OF 


RAGNAROK 


The Age of Fire and Gravel. By IGNATIUS 
DONNELLY, author of “Atlantis: The 
Antediluvian World,” etc. Illustrated. 
Thirteenth edition. t2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


This speculator in cosmogony begins and 
ends with ‘ ft,’ on the summit of which temporary pile 
of successive superincumbent ruins of worlds destroyed 
by:convulsions or by comet, at vast intervals of time, the 
human race breathes out its moment of life. . . . boo 
which, with all its deliberate eccentricities, is often elo- 
quent and suggestive.”’—London Daily News. 


For sale by ail booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
75 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Year's Study of the 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


in all the Sunday-Schools makes it important 
for every Superintendent and Teacher to have 


The INTERWOVEN GOSPELS 
and GOSPEL HARMONY. 


The Outlook (N. Y.) says it is * Original . 
unique . useful; the Baptist Axaminer, Well 
done ;” the Presbyterian N. Y. Odserver. “ Well 
fitted to answer its purpose;’’ the Methodist Ep- 
worth Herald, ** Peculiarly valuable.” Send for a 
circular, or inclose One Dollar for a postpaid copy. 


Continuous marrative. indexes. References. 5 Maps. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


The Higher Criticism of 
the Bible Explained 


and every seeming inaccuracy accounted for to the satis- 
faction of the most critic who will but read honestly 
and with unprejudiced mind 
FREE LITERATURE 
in regard. to the above sent on receipt of 2c. postage by 
HE SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Germantown, 


The songs used at the great C. E. Convention at Cleve- 
land, Fale. 1804, were selections from the new book, 
Christian Endeavor Hymns 
By IRA D. SANKEY 
@30 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

7 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE NEWTON NERVINE Sana- 


torium of 
the highest for the ¢ all forms of 
nervous diseases e diseases © 


. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., West Hewtes. Mass. 


Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A !esson in geography, @ cents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol! March and Drill, 50 cewés. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents. 

Tambourine March and Drill, « cenés. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, @ cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 <¢:. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents. 

Yesterday cr Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 5s0 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts 

The Jolly Little Walters, 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cen?s. 

I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyea 
A cute song for a bright little girl. @ cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
Viaitor containing Choir Anthems 
— PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - OHIOAGO 


2d THOUSAND NOW READY 


SOCIALISM AND 
SOCIAL REFORM 


BY 
Prorgessor RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D. 
Author of “ The Labor Movement,” * ‘ Problems of To- 
day,” ** Taxation in American States and Cities,” “ Social 
Aspects of Christianity,” etc. 
81.50 

“ Professor Ey differs radically from most of the 
writers on socialism, as he is impartial. e does not 
twist facts to make out a case ; he is intent on presenting 
both sides of every controversy to the reader. 

‘It cannot fail to broaden the views of every my 

minded person and to inspire interest in a subject w 
it is of vital importance should be properly un how 4 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


For Sale 6y all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


a fine powder and 
with removable lid, the contents 


in minutes boiling. 


PENNA. SALT M’F'G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


FOR SALE CHEAP.—2 opera-chairs with rever- 
sible back for teacher, book-racks and hat-racks attached, 
in use about four years by the Lewis Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Reason for selling, 

ay change in Sunday-school room. Suitable for 

m used for both church and Sunday-school purposes. 
F. ‘A. YARD, 659 Putnam Avenue, rooklyn, N. Y. 


A YEAR IN EUROPE.—A lady and he~ take a smal 
much experienced in foreign travel, will a i 
party of six ladies to Europe for a year ~) study and 
travel, visiting Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Paris. and 
London. Six months in rlin. References exchan 
For itinerary address No. 7,075, care The Outlook. 


I WISH to find a position as janitor, or foreman on 
a gentleman’s country place, forat oroughly trustworthy 
oung man. Has been in my employ for_several years. 


ntelligent, industrious, conscientious. bag 
Contem matrimon MARTIN BAHLER. 
mit, Address at Keene Valley, N. Y. 


A TUTOR, with large experience at Yale, desires to 
teach in a family during August and early September. 
Will engage work at New Haven after September toth 
Finest references. Address No. 7,087, Outlook Office. 


WANTED —Position for lady of long ex 
teaching French, German, elocution, —~y hysical culture 
Satisfactory testimonials. gccosdipg so 
duties assumed. Address No O77, fj The Outlook. 


A COUNTRY HOME and Deivate nstruction for 
young girls or children in a family of lac es with ex- 
perience. The best of references given and requi 
Address Box 246, Englewood, N. J. 


ONE OR TWO LAPGE AND PLEASANT 
ROOMS, with board y be had until the middle 
of Sept. at the Old Oak ieenentead. Address Box 46, 
Coscob-in-Greenwich, Conn. 


WANTED—Lady Princi 
experience to take charge of t 
Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 


of education, ability, and 
ladies’ department in the 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 


China, Glassware, etc. 


Send for our 
Fall and Winter 
Catalogue 


We are now booking Names for our Fall 
and Winter Catalogue, Ready Sept. ist, 
MAILED FREE to out of town Residents. 
Send us your name early, as the demand is 
always greater than the supply. 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street 
New York 


FOR GS CTS. 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing ,sun-burn, wind-tan,lessens pers iration, 
etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather. 
It is Sold Everywhere. 
r sample, address 


Fo 
Ds POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


BEST&C 


Crumpled 


forward in sleepare a frequent cause of dis- 
figurement. This comfortable litte Ear-cap 
trains them close to the head, keeps the hair 
smooth, and leads to correct breathing. 
PRICE $1.25. 


For size, send measure round head, just above ears, also 
from bottom of lobe of ear over head to Lottom of other 
ear, NUT UNDER CHIN, 


Every comfort for little ones is found at our 
store—all their clothes and belongings from 
hats to shoes, Their needs are our specia! 
business, We can give them a better choice 
than the genera! stores, and serve those by 
mail who live out of town. Call or send for 
catalogue. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y. 


This skirt 
binding does 
not break— 


Ask your dressmaker. 


KS The 
Harris 


for men is the best in the world. 
It is one of the famous 


Trade Mark. 
To be had at the furnisher’s, or 
sent postpaid on receiptof price. 
Lisle, 25c., Silk, 50e., all colors. 
Send 10c. for book, and receive 
a handsome Gold-plated Watch 
Fob with it, FREE. 


Wire Buckle Suspender Co., 
(M. O. Dept.) Williamsport, Pa. 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 
\ 


at all Stove, 
Hardware, and House Furnishing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts. 


FOK CLOTHES. 


THE PROCTER & GAMCGLE CO., CIN’TI. 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


Stamped Steel 


~ “A 


\4 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for Church Ceilings 
of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue B. 


H. S$. NORTHROP, 40 Rose St.» New York 


@incinnan 5! 
Sous BiyMYER 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


Catalogue with Prices and terms 
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N Tuesday of last week Japan finally declared 
war against China. The next day Kuang Hsii 
issued a manifesto accepting the war . and 
ordering his Viceroys “to root out these pes- 
tilential Japanese from their lairs.”” It now 
appears that while China was displaying an 

apparent willingness to listen to the friendly counsels of 

the Powers, she was sending troops into Korea without 
notifying Japan, and was gaining time for other war 
preparations. Under these circumstances Japan withdrew 
the proposals of settlement made at the suggestion of the 

Powers. As to the undoubted fighting at a place called in 

the reports Yashan, but which does not appear on the maps, 

we learn from Tokio that the Chinese were beaten and lost 
five hundred men; from Shanghai, that the Japanese were 
routed with a loss of two thousand men. Dispatches of 
later events are equally conflicting : one asserts that the 

Chinese war-ship, the "Ting Yuen (the sister ship of the 

Chen Yuen recently damaged), had rammed and sunk a 
Japanese war-ship in Prince Jerome Gulf; another, that 
three Chinese vessels had been captured by the Japanese. 
What we really do know now is the truth in connection 
with the Kow Shing affair. Not until after the engage- 
ment was it known that the Kow Shing pretended to be a 
British vessel. The Japanese Minister at London has 
therefore tendered a formal apology on behalf of his Gov- 
ernment. The affidavit of the English Captain Galsworthy 
seems to deny the Japanese “ barbarities” reported by 
the London papers. Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered that, no matter-if the Kow Shing were flying 
the British flag, she was none the less a Chinese trans- 
port in a belligerent service, and as such not entitled 
to protection from Great Britain. The English Admiralty 
has ordered Admiral Fremantle, commanding the British 
squadron, to approach Chinese and Japanese ports to 
watch the progress of operations. Coincidently with this 
comes the interesting news that the Russian Asiatic fleet 
has left Vladivostok for the south on its “ annual summer 
cruise,” In view of the danger threatening our merchants 
and missionaries, Minister Dun at Tokio requests that our 
fleet be increased. 


So far the Korean war has been one of quality against 
quantity, forty million clever Japanese against four hundred 
million slower Chinese. The army methods of the two 
countries have within the past fortnight been effectively 
contrasted. The military organization of Japan has shown 
some of the discipline received from a careful study of the 
armies of Europe, while from that of China there have been 
_ desertions, with consequent executions; and a promise has 
been made to give double pay during the war with Japan. 
If Europe has taught the army, America has tutored the 
Japanese navy, for no less than six officers in that service 
are Annapolis graduates, and one of them is now Rear- 
Admiral, The superior handling by the Japanese officers 


is already apparent. Though natives nominally hold the 
commanding positions, the Chinese ships are really offi- 
cered largely by foreigners, who have done much to better 
that navy. Chinese leaders are traditionally slow, except 
in the matter of beheadings. Even the greatest of all the 
Viceroys, Li Hung Chang, seems to be no exception, though 
he has had enough energy to introduce most of the com- 
mercial and educational civilization which China possesses. 
Nevertheless, the Emperor is angered and has stripped 
his Premier of the Yellow Jacket, the highest Chinese deco- 
ration. Those other nation-makers, Bismarck and Stam- 
buloff, might sympathize with the septuagenarian states- 
man who must needs obey an even more immature master 
than those of Germany and Bulgaria. The “Son of 
Heaven” conveniently forgets that his own dynasty was 
saved when Li Hung Chang crushed the Taiping rebellion, 
and that this Manchu dynasty ever stands in peril from 
the full-blooded Ming Chinese, of whom Li Hung Chang 
is the foremost representative. The Ming Chinese are not 
likely to lose sight of the fact that they have been sup- 
planted by the Manchus, who have been in power for two 
hundred and fifty years, and who have made their tongue 
the official language of the Empire. The Viceroy, how- 
ever, continues to direct the Chinese war preparations ; 
nor does it appear that he has been relieved from respon- 
sibility. As to the effect of the war upon the European 
Powers, the question of a joint occupation by them of the 
treaty ports has been much discussed during the past 
week, and it is believed that our own Government has 
been strongly urged to unite in this action. It seems 
to be generally accepted, however, that such intervention 
on our part would be foreign to a policy of non-entangling 
alliances. 

The assassin of President Carnot was last week quickly 
tried, justly convicted, and properly sentenced to death. 
The trial brought out little that was new. Caserio showed 
the utmost assurance in his replies to the judge ; he made 
no attempt to deny his guilt, but earnestly protested 
against the theory of a conspiracy of which he was the 
tool, declaring repeatedly that Anarchists retained their 
individuality and would not allow themselves to be chosen 
by lot as the instruments of others’ vengeance. Caserio 
was allowed to read a statement of his beliefs as an 
Anarchist, but under the new law the press was forbidden 
to publish it. It is described as illogical and inconsequent, 
and as chiefly occupied with a recapitulation of the suffer- 
ings and hardships of the poor, without any serious attempt 
to show that Anarchism would or could furnish relief. 
The defense of the accused was carried on in a half- 
hearted way, Caserio’s counsel remarking that, as dean of 
the bar, he was bound by oath to defend even the worst 
of criminals if they could not obtain other counsel. The 
attempt to show moral irresponsibility was quite futile, 
and made no impression on the jury; the prisoner’s own 
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testimony showed that his was a perverted and not an 
insane mind. ‘The conviction and sentence meet with uni- 
versal approval outside the ranks of the vicious and 
desperate band—they cannot be called a party—of Case- 


rio’s associates. 


Apparently the Senate and House conferees have come 
to an agreement respecting the sugar schedule. The 
arrangement now reported is that on raw sugar a forty 
per cent. tax shall be levied, and on refined sugar the tax 
shall be forty per cent. of the value of the raw sugar con- 
tained, and one-fifth of a cent a pound additional. This 
would give to the manufacturers of sugar a protection 
of about six per cent. upon the value of their product. 
Inasmuch as the labor bill in the manufacture of 
sugar is but two per cent. of the value of the prod- 
uct (while it is nearer twenty per cent. in most manu- 
factures), a six per cent, protection‘is not justified by even 
the demands of the Republican platform, which asked 
for only such protection as would offset the difference in 
wages here and abroad. The fact that a trust is the 
recipient of the protection makes the proposed duty still 
more antagonistic to the demands of all platforms. Never- 
theless, the Democratic conferees claim with much justice 
that they must either concede the Sugar Trust the six per 
cent. protection insisted upon by Senators Gorman, Smith, 
and others, or else fail to pass any bill, and thereby con- 
‘tinue the fifteen per cent. protection to the Sugar Trust 
given by the McKinley Act. As respects coal and iron, 
the Senate and House conferees are apparently as far 
apart as ever. As we go to press, a caucus of the Demo- 
crats in the House is in session. 

The Senate Committee investigating the sugar scan- 
dals unanimously reports that, according to the evidence 
submitted, no member of the Senate has_ speculated 
in sugar during the pendency of the Tariff Bill except 
Messrs. Quay and McPherson, and, further, that both of 
these Senators closed out their holdings before voting 
upon the measure. They find, however, that “one or 
more of the officers of the so-called Trust have been in 
Washington constantly during the progress ofjthe Tariff 
Bill in the Senate,” holding consultations with various Sen- 
ators, and they “ deprecate”’ the importunity and pressure 
to which Congress and its members are subjected by great 
industrial combinations. Senators Lodge and Davis sub- 
mit a supplemental report calling attention to the fact that 
the present form of the sugar schedule was that desired by 
the representatives of the Trust, and that the Trust had con- 
tributed to the campaign funds of both parties—a proceed- 
ing essentially corrupt, whose only possible object was 
“to establish an obligation to the giver on the part of 
whichever party comes into power.’”’ It is to be feared 
that these inadequate and unsatisfactory reports will con- 
clude the whole matter, and that the cases against the wit- 
nesses refusing to testify will be dropped. The statistics 
concerning the production and consumption of sugar 
which we print in another column graphically show the 
importance of the “‘ sugar question’ to the people of the 


United States. 


In another column a special correspondent states suc- 
cinctly the present position of the Anti-Lottery Bill in the 
House. That the bill should be opposed by Mr. Boatner, 
of Louisiana, was a foregone conclusion. During the 
great campaign in his own State Mr. Boatner, while an 
avowed “ anti-Lottery man,” was the ablest supporter of 


the pro-Lottery nominee for Governor, and was character- 
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ized by the “ New Delta” as one who “ opposed the Lot- 
tery, but hoped to heaven that no one else did.” Mr. Bailey, 
of Texas, is a man of ability and unquestioned sincerity, 
but also a doctrinaire advocate of States’ rights. It was 
Mr. Bailey who was quoted a few weeks ago as declaring 
that were he the Governor of IlJinois he would call out the 
militia and drive the Federal troops into Lake Michigan. 
Judge Culberson’s opposition to the Hoar bill is a disap- 
pointment, especially as he supported the passage of the 
present law to exclude lottery matter from the mails. 
Nevertheless, the favor of fourteen members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and the active support of Mr. Broderick, 
of Kansas, Mr. De Armond, of Missouri, and Mr. Terry, 
of Arkansas, count for much more than the States’ rights 
opposition of the two members from Texas. The fact that 
so few Southern Democrats opposed the Washburn and 
Hatch bills to restrict inter-State gambling in options is 
evidence that the strict-constructionist objections to the 
Hoar bill will not weigh heavily with the House as a whole. 
The only danger is that the bill will be crowded to one 
side. The favor of the Committee on Rules, consisting of 
Speaker Crisp, of Georgia, and Messrs. Catchings, of Mis- 
sissippi, Outhwaite, of Ohio, Reed, of Maine, and Burrows, 
of Michigan, is now exceptionally important to the 
passage of the bill, and their constituents are especially 
requested to urge the desirability of immediate action. 
Fortunately, the twenty-odd bogus lottery companies of 
Kansas City, Missouri, are not, at this juncture, like 
the great lottery company, conducting their business 
quietly through established agencies, but are sending 
out circulars broadcast to unknown people in all ranks 
of society, and so are creating in the West a strong 
public sentiment in support of the Hoar bill. Mr. Broderick, 
in whose charge the bill has been placed, is heartily sup- 
porting it, and the bill’s prospects are better than they have 
been before. 
The Democratic Conventions held last week in Iowa, 


Florida, and Georgia heartily indorsed President Cleve- - 


land’s attitude upon the tariff question, and avoided any 
explicit condemnation of his attitude upon the silver ques- 
tion. Even the Georgia Convention, which manifested 
the greatest antagonism toward the President, expressed 
an “abiding faith ” in his “ courage, wisdom, honesty, and 
patriotism.” Its currency plank demanded only such 
legislation as would “ secure the free and unlimited coin- 
age of gold and silver upon a parity.” It failed to specify 
whether or not the present ratio should be maintained. 
The Iowa Convention, which likewise demanded the free 
coinage of silver, intimated that the ratio should be 
changed before free coinage was permitted. Such plat- 
forms really promise no more coinage of silver than that 
upon which Mr, Cleveland was elected, for this likewise 
demanded the coinage of both gold and silver “ without 
discrimination or charge for mintage.” It amounts to 
much the same thing in practice whether a convention 
opposes the free coinage of silver or demands its free coin- 
age at some uncertain ratio which certainly cannot be 
agreed upon. 

In the election of judges of the Supreme Court in Ten- 
nessee last week the Democratic ticket was very nearly 
defeated by the combined forces of the Republicans, Popu- 
lists, and Prohibitionists. In the Presidential election: of 
1892 the combined votes of these three parties was nearly 
equal to the vote for Mr. Cleveland, but it was not thought 
that a fusion ticket made up of four Republicans, one 
Populist, and no Prohibitionist could hold anything like 
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the entire strength of each of these elements. Apparently, 
however, the defections from these minority parties fell 
short of the unprecedented stay-at-home vote of disaffected 
Democrats. In the Alabama election on Monday of this 
week there was, according to the face of the returns, no 
stay-at-home vote, even among the negroes. The cam- 
paign had been extremely bitter, and the dispatches state 
that “the Black #elt has sent up its usual overwhelming 
Democratic majority.” In the gubernatorial election of 
1892 eight counties in this district returned a Democratic 
majority of 25,000, though the entire white vote in those 

counties was but 12,000. Evidently, therefore, the 
- negroes who did not vote in person voted by proxy. In 
the late campaign the election frauds of 1892 were the chief 
theme of the Kolb speakers, and Captain Kolb dared his 
opponent to demand for each party minority representa 
tives in all returning boards. The Democrats ¢laimed 
that there had been frauds on both sides in 1892, and based 
this year’s campaign chiefly upon the charge that Cap- 
tain Kolb’s campaign fund had been swelled by contribu- 
tions from the Boston Home Market Club, a Republican 
organization. The truth of this charge Captain Kolb 
admitted. As we go to press, the Democrats claim the 
State by a majority of 15,000, but this majority comes so 
largely from the Black Belt that the opposition, which even 
in 1892 carried a majority of the counties, may this year 
control a majority of the Legislature. In that event, the 
Jeffersonian Democrats and the Populists wlil not only 
elect a United States Senator, but will count in their 
nominee for Governor. 


The business situation makes it clearer each week that 
bimetallists have never exaggerated the depression certain 
to result from the complete demonetization of silver. The 
New York Factory Inspector, in his annual report, brings 
out the fact that during the early months of 1893, when 
the currency supply was more than usually adequate, 
nearly all the mills and factories of the State were running 


at full time, and many had given notice to his department 


of their purpose to run overtime in order to dispose of 
accumulating orders. Before the middle of the year, how- 
ever, a Change took place, and since that time things have 
gone from bad to worse, until thousands of mills and 
workshops are wholly or partially closed. The Factory 
Inspector naturally attributes the change exclusively to 
the stringency in the money market. It was just before 
the middle of last year that Europe’s excessive demand for 
gold began to lower our currency supply, and the closing 
of the Indian mints to silver raised the value of gold 
throughout the world. It was just a year ago this week 
that President, Cleveland sent his message to Congress 
calling for the repeal of the Sherman Act in order to stop 
the drain of gol to Europe. Up to that time the drain of 
gold last year had been $58,000,000. ‘This year, with the 
Sherman Act repealed, the drain of gold has risen to 
$72,000,000. During the last few months the supply of 
currency has fallen by almost the entire amount of our gold 
exports, and the value of money—following economic law 
—has increased in proportion as its supply has diminished. 
The reason of it all is that the new supply of gold is grossly 
inadequate to meet the world’s expanding demand for cur- 
rency. When American factories are generally reopened— 
and this can hardly come until the workmen have submit- 
ted to further reductions of wages—the United States will 
doubtless export less gold, but our increased demand for 
it will only intensify its appreciation throughout the world. 


It is safe to say that the Catholic Total Abstinence 
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Union of America never held so triumphant a convention 
as that at St. Paul, Minn., last week. Early in its sessions 
Father O’Brien, of Ohio, upon referring to Bishop Watter- 
son’s “declaration of independence,” called for three 
cheers for Monsignor Satolliand the Ohio Bishop. “ Every 
man in the Convention,” says the dispatch, “ arose and 
cheered.” A little later, Archbishop Ireland, after speak- 
ing of the Pope’s indorsement of the Total Abstinence 
Union, continued: “ America has set her face against the 
saloon, the den of corrupt politics, and any Church which 
will not come out for temperance is an excrescence upon 
the soil.” The day following, with but one dissenting vote, 
the following declaration was enthusiastically adopted : 

“ The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, assembled in 
its twenty-fourth general Convention, . . . sees in the recent action 
of Bishop Watterson, which has been so nobly sustained by Mon- 
signor Satolli, a long step in the right direction. 

“It believes that this action will crystallize the influence of the 
Church against the saloon, and will stamp this latter indelibly as the 
irreclaimable enemy of the Church. 

“ We urge all Catholics to banish liquor from their homes and 
from their social and political clubs. Let Catholic banquets be made 
remarkable by the absence of all alcoholic drinks; let saloon-keepers 
be excluded from membership in all- societies of Catholics; give no 
support to Catholic papers which allow liquor-dealers to advertise in 
their columns. 

“ Let every faithful son of the Holy Mother Church do his utmost 
to make the name of Catholic stand unmistakably for total absti- 
nence.” 

From Rome Caruinal Rampollo sent these greetings : “ The 
Holy Father blesses your Convention with his whole heart ;” 
and from Washington came this message : | 

“ My cardinal blessing upon the Convention. I pray that the best 
fruits follow from it. The Total Abstinence Society is the guardian 
of the homes of America. They who strive for the mastery restrain 
themselves from all intoxicating drinks—they, and they who receive 
the incorruptible crown. For religion and country, 

“ FRANCIS SATOLLI, Delegate Apostolic.” 
The readers of this paper will remember how, in the anti- 
lottery campaign in Louisiana, the stirring letter of Car- 
dinal Gibbons turned threatened defeat into victory. In 
the National temperance campaign the decision of Mon- 
signor Satolli promises results as great if not as immediate. 
Henceforward the sense of Church loyalty among all Cath- 
olics is enlisted against the saloon. 

In the death of George Inness, America loses one 
whom many consider her 
greatest landscape-painter. 
Few artists have been more 
sturdily self-reliant. It was 
characteristic of Inness’s 
independence that but one 
month in the studio of 
Regis Gignoux was all the 
regular instruction he ever 
received. He drew and 
sketched and painted; he 
lived at Newark, in Italy, 
at Boston, at Englewood, 
in the metropolis, again in 
Italy, and finally at Montclair, but at every period and in 
every place he was self-taught. His pictures, tierefore, were 
absolutely uninfluenced by those of other landscape artists, 
even though such artists were a Diaz and a Corot. When 
we consider his later work, often called “ impressionist,” 
it seems strange to think that Inness made himself first 
known by his marvelous attention to detail. If we put 
his early pictures alongside his last efforts, the two show 
as distinct phases of art-career as may be imagined. In the 
early pictures every leaf and blade stands out with an almost 
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Dutch fidelity ; in his last pic exhibited in New York 
City, that of a meadow in the Catskill region, the grass, 
trees, and sky seem picturesque vagaries rather than living 
realities. Yet, despite the lack of care for technicalities 
in this later period, there was in it, as in his earliest efforts, 
that wonderful, innate appreciation of atmospheric effects 
which impressed every one and led to the phrase, “a 
breath of Inness.” Subjective, uneven, an original and 
startling mixer of pigments, daring even to the melodra- 
matic, Inness’s work has called forth more comment than 
that of any other of our landscape-painters, and’ its quali- 
ties were only accentuated alongside the achievements of 
Wyant, Tryon, Shurtleff, and Francis Murphy. Taking 
them all in all, however, Inness’s pictures are thoroughly 
and feelingly characteristic of our landscape art, and it is 
no wonder that his “ American Sunset ” was selected as a 
representative work from this country for the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1867. Indeed, the peculiarly American character 
of the artist’s work makes his death in a foreign 
land the more pathetic. George Inness was born at New- 
burg, N. Y., in 1825; in 1853 he became an Associate 
and in 1868 a Member of the National Academy of Design. 
All through his life he struggled against great physical 
odds. His success, therefore, is doubly significant in 
view of the disadvantages under which he labored. 
& 

We are glad to observe that the question of the distri- 
bution of health, as well as that of the distribution of 
wealth, is attracting attention from our magazines. Amer- 
ican studies have not yet gone far in this direction, but the 
papers by Dr. Billings in the “ Forum” make it clear that 
in this country, as abroad, the death-rate is highest where 
the people are poorest. This is most sharply brought out 
by the greater death-rate among the colored people. In 
‘ Philadelphia, says Dr. Billings, the death-rate for the 
whole population is but 21 per thousand, while among the 
colored people it is 31. In the Southern cities, where the 
records of the two classes are always kept separately, the 
contrast is still more marked, and corresponds with the 
greater poverty of Southern negroes. In Charleston the 
death-rate of the white people is 21 per thousand and 
that of the negroes 50. These figures, however, do not 
prove conclusively that poverty is the most fruitful cause 
of death, for we do not know how much the race element 
may affect the returns. Dr. Billings has therefore added 
to the store of American evidence by contrasting the 
returns by wards. The Fourth Ward in Philadelphia is 
described as “a low-lying. district containing a poor and 
unclean class of people ;” the Twenty-eighth Ward is de- 
scribed as high and clean, and peopled “ chiefly by mer- 
chants, clerks, and well-to-do mechanics.”’ The following 
are the figures for the death-rates per one thousand among 
children under five : : 

White. Colored. 

Ware 52.5 90.6 
In other words, the children of the poor were taken away 
by death almost twice as frequently as the children of the 
well-to-do. Such a table as this is but a beginning into 
an American examination of this question, and we should 
not publish the results were they not more than confirmed 
by the foreign returns. American returns need to be 
treated with extreme care, for the reason that immigration 
brings in a confusing element. Our immigrants are nearly 
all young or in the prime of life ; therefore the death-rate 
among them is abnormally low. In foreign cities there is 
no such difficulty ; therefore, when Dr. Ogle finds that the 
death-rate among London laborers is double that among 
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the community at large, or when Mr. Humphries finds 
that the average life among the poor of Dublin is but 26 
years, while it is over fifty years among the rich, there is no 


' escaping the conclusions. In the country the poor do not 


die with any such excessive rapidity, and the fearful mor- 
tality among them in the city seems to be the outcome of 
the evil conditions of tenement-house living. 

In the August “ Forum ”’ is a very interesting statistical 
article on the pay of preachers, by Mr. H. K. Carroll, of 
the “ Independent.” Asone would expect, the salaries are 
largest in the oldest and wealthiest denominations. In the 
Congregational Church the average paid is $1,047; in the 
Presbyterian Church, “ between $1,000 and $1,200;”’ in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, a somewhat larger sum, 
but impossible to define because of the absence of general 
returns.” All of these denominations, however—even the 
Presbyterian—are weak numerically compared with the 
Methodists and Baptists, and. it is to these greater bodies 
that we must turn for a clear conception of the average 
American minister’s salary. For the Methodist Church 
(North) there are exact returns, and the average salary (in- 
cluding the rental value of parsonage) is about $847. Inthe 
Baptist Church the salaries are still smaller, partly because 
this denomination is strong in the South, where lower 
salaries are the rule in all denominations. Mr. Carroll 
considers at some length the salaries of highly paid 
ministers. Bishops in the Episcopal Church receive from 
$3,000 to $12,500; inthe Methodist Church (North), about 
$5,000 a year; in the Methodist Church (South), $3,600 a 
year ; and in the Roman Catholic Church from $3,000 to 
$10,000. The number of bishops in the United States 
is240. Thereare thirty-six Congregational pastors (about 
one in one hundred) with salaries of $5,000 and over, 
and four pastors (about one in a thousand) with $10,000 
or more. In the Methodist Church (North) there are but 
fourteen pastorates paying as much as $5,000, and there 
is none paying more than $7,000. In the Episcopal 
Church there is a single diocese in which sixteen parishes 
pay $5,000 or over, and four parishes $10,000 and a 
house. In summing up, Mr. Carroll says: “ The larger 
incomes of pastors compare very favorably with the 
salaries of judges. There are more pastors than judges 
with $10,000 a year.”” This comparison may exaggerate 
the comparative incomes of ministers, since the best-paid 


lawyers rarely accept judgeships. Nevertheless, it must 


be recognized that even the average ministerial salary 
(for instance, that in the Methodist Church) is half again 
as great as the average labor income of an American 
family. 3 

The extent to which American workingmen sometimes 
allow themselves to be misrepresented by their own actions, 
or by actions which they fail to condemn, is clearly brought 


out by a recent article in the London “ Spectator,” the gist - 


of which is to be found in this sentence: “ The American 
workmen earn high wages, and ought to be able to save; 
they are not only free, but in many States hold the bal- 
ance of power at the elections; they are unfettered by 
any laws against combination, and unrestrained by any 
pressure from the directing classes; they are all educated 
in a way—that is, they have all passed through what we 
call Board schoois, and they all obtain food more cheap 
and more plentiful than the majority of ourworkmen. They 
ought, by alla friori reasoning, to be able to settle the 
labor question—that is, the just division of profit between 
labor and capital—by calm and resolute bargaining, a 
method, again, which suits the national temper and the 
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national way of‘doing business. Yet of all laborers in the 
world, except the Sicilians, who live under almost madden- 
ing conditions, the American workmen are the most furi- 
ous.” The moment there is any collision, it adds, between 
them and their employers, the former spring to arms, de- 


clare an active war against those who remain at work, fight © 


the police, and murder or threaten to murder the business 
managers, so that strikes become, in reality, civil wars. 
“Murder succeeds murder, and outrage outrage, till the 
bewildered student asks if he is reading of life in the great- 
est of Republics or of life in some quarter-civilized State 
like Korea or Uganda.” And the “ Spectator,” by way of 
fortifying its position, cites a long list of disorders, riots, 
and murders in connection with recent strikes in this coun- 
try. This savagery, it says, is opposed to the real Ameri- 
can character, which, although not without capacity for 
furious passion, is “essentially grave and sweet,” and the 
causes of it are to be sought in the fact that among our 
working population there are large numbers of Slavs and 
southern Italians, who find a natural expression of their 
feelings in violence and outrage. But there are also a good 
many Americans, and their connivance with outrages of 
this sort is explained, in the judgment of the “ Spectator,” 
by the fact that we are half a century behind the English 
in industrial progress, and that we are now passing through 
the phase of ferocity which marked trade-unionism in 
that country fifty years ago. The fundamental difficulty, 
however, in the judgment of the “ Spectator,” and in the 
judgment of The Outlook also, lies in the easy-going attitude 
toward law and order on the part of too many Americans. 
There is too great a tendency to let things goto all lengths 
before the strong hand of authority is put forth. 


GENERAL NeEws.—Laws directed against Anarchists 
and Socialists are to be introduced at once into the Ger- 
man Reichsrath ; the Emperor is said to have overruled 
Chancellor Caprivi in the matter. General Caceres, who 
was elected President of the Republic of Peru on May ro, 
has been installed in offic:; he has once before filled the 
office, has been Minister to London and Paris, and ‘is a 
soldier of courage and ability ; Caceres will probably move 
at once against ex-Dictator Pierola, who is now in northern 
Peru heading an insurrection. Cholera is believed to 
be epidemic in Marseilles, and is gaining ground in some 
other European cities. The American yacht Vigilant 
on Saturday and Monday gained notable victories over 
the Prince of Wales’s Britannia, easily defeating the Eng- 
lish boat, with time to spare. The time for the 
debate in the Evicted Tenants Bill in the House of 
Lords has been fixed for next Monday; Mr. John 
Morley has written a letter to the Right Hon. Leon- 
ard Courtney, who is charged with the private nego- 
tiations on behalf of the Unionist leaders, stipulating 
that if the bill passes its second reading in the House of 
Lords the Government will consider the Lords’ amend- 
ments in committee ; this proposal was laid before Lord 
Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire, who refused to 
consider it, but they offered the alternative that if the com- 
pulsory clauses of the bill were withdrawn before ‘the 
measure finally passed the House of Commons the bill 
would then pass its second reading in the House of Lords. 
A Trades-Union Congress will open at Norwich, Eng- 
land, on September 3; John Burns has given notice of 
his intention to move a petition to the Government against 
further toleration of the House of Lords, and other reso- 
lutions will be introduced demanding reforms in Parlia- 
mentary procedure. The Senate has passed Senator 
 Hill’s bill for the exclusion and deportation of Anarchists. 
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——Police Captain William S. Devery, of New York City, 
has been put on trial on charges growing out of the Lexow 
investigation. Ex-Governor Austin Blair, Michigan’s 
“ war Governor,” died at Jackson on August 6, at the age of 


seventy-six. 


A Veteran Statesman 


Senator Morrill has been called “the Gladstone of the 
American Congress.” Like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morrill 
has outlasted all of his earlier contemporaries in public life. 
But while Mr. Gladstone has retired from active service, the 
American statesman has celebrated his eighty-fourth birth- 
day anniversary, and has gone on with his Senatorial duties 
without thought of stopping. During the long, wearying 
debate on the tariff, just closed, the tall figure of the Vermont 
Senator was one of the small number which arose with 
daily regularity to face the Senate chaplain at the opening 
prayer. The hour of meeting was twice advanced as the 
consideration of the Tariff Bill progressed, until the Senate 
found itself in session at ten in the morning, two hours 
earlier than the usual time. But at nine o’clock every 
morning, unaffected by the midsummer heat, Senator 
Morrill’s coupé was at the door, and the Senator was 
ready for the long drive to the Capitol. The mercury 
mounted higher and higher, and the struggle over the tariff 
grew hotter and hotter. For once Senator Morrill varied 
his garb in part, but he still wore the long black coat which 
was once considered an inseparable part of Senatorial 
dignity, and in which he appears in our cover portrait this 
week. 

In more than hale old age there is a parallel between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morrill. The latter entered upon 
his Congressional life in 1855. Two years later he was 
placed on the Ways and Means Committee. His mercan- 
tile training previously had fitted him peculiarly for that 
kind of legislative work. For nearly forty years Mr. Mor- 
rill has borne a conspicuous part in all tafiff revision. 
He has had much to do with the formulation of the pro- 
tective policy of the Republican party from its beginning. 
His activity bestowed his name upon the tariff which was 
enacted when the Republican party came into full control 
of the Government. For a quarter of a century Mr. Mor- 
rill was looked up to as the apostle of protection and the 
leader in tariff legislation. Other Republicans were more 
conspicuous in the war and reconstruction policies and in 
the purely political battles fought on the floors of Congress, 
but: in the lawmaking which dealt with the industries of 
the country Mr. Morrill was authority. 

During the recent long argument, which exhausted the 
country as well as the Senate, Mr. Morrill had little to say 
in the debate, but he was one of the most attentive listen- 
ers, and his comments and suggestions were given at fre- 
quent intervals to Senators Sherman, Allison, and Aldrich, 
his colleagues in the Finance Committee. Mr. Morrill’s 
most earnest opponents have never questioned the patriotic 
honesty of his motives. His record is unimpeachable as 
regards purity and sincerity. 

Unlike Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morrill has no idea of retire- 
ment at eighty-four. His term does not expire until 1897, 
when he will have been thirty years consecutively in the 
Senate. Since the foundation of the Government but one man 
has enjoyed a longer Congressional career, taking House 
and Senate together, than Mr. Morrill. This was Samuel 
Smith, of Maryland. Mr. Smith entered the House in 
1793, and served alternately in one branch and the other, 
without a break, until 1833. This wonderful record Mr. 
Morrill will have beaten if he continues in the Senate ten 
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months longer. Mr. Morrill now has to his credit twelve 


years in the House and over twenty-seven years in the 


Senate, with every prospect of adding to it enough to 
place him far in advance of all other American statesmen 
for continuous Congressional service. 


‘“¢ Strikes and their Remedies ” 


A correspondent whose expert knowledge of railroad 
affairs entitles him to speak with authority gives in 
another column some remarks respecting remedies for rail- 
road strikes in reply to an editorial in The Outlook of July 
21. We welcome this contribution, for we are sure that it 
is only by the contributions of many minds looking at the 
subject from different points of view that the railroad prob- 
lem of the United States can be solved. We accompany 
our correspondent’s letter with four suggestions : 

1. We agree with him that the railroad is both private 
property and a public highway. Individualism would 
make it simply private property; Socialism would make it 
public property. Our present problem is how to pre- 
serve it as private property and still protect the rights 
of the public in it as a public highway. We venture to 
predict that if this cannot be done the people in this coun- 
try will do as the people have done in some other countries 
—take possession of the railroad and make it public prop- 
erty, as well as a public highway. 

2. Our correspondent objects to arbitration because it 
would favor the employees. Curiously, representatives of 
the workingmen object to arbitration because it is sure to 
favor the employers—see Henry George’s recent speech in 
the Cooper Union. We are inclined to see in this double 
objection evidence that there are two sides to the questions 
to be arbitrated, and that the arbiters have not proved 
themselves in the past partisans of either side. 

3. If the managers of a railroad are unable so to con- 
duct it as to pay the interest on its debt, the community 
takes possession of the railroad through the instrumen- 
tality of a receiver, and conducts the business in the inter- 
est of the bondholders. We are inclined to the opinion 
that there is quite as much reason for permitting the com- 
munity to take possession of the railroad and run it in the 
interest of the public—making due provision for the rights 
of those who have invested in the road—if the interests 
of the public cannot be or are not adequately protected by 
the railroad managers. 


4. We regret that our correspondent suggests no other 


remedy in lieu of the ones which we have suggested—unless 
his” last paragraph may be regarded as an indication of a 
remedy. We do not, however, believe that the American 
public will be content to leave the condition between rail- 
road employees and railroad corporations one of chronic 
though suppressed war, and trust for the protection of the 
rights and interests of the public to the use of a standing 
army whenever that suppressed war breaks out into a con- 
flict which practically prevents the use of the public high- 


ways. 


—Mr. Herbert Spencer is reported as having recently written these 
words to a correspondent in this country: “In the United States, as 
here and elsewhere, the movement toward dissolution of existing 
social forms and reorganization on a socialistic basis I believe to be 
irresistible. We have bad times before us, and you have still more 
dreadful times before you—civil war, immense bloodshed, and event- 
ually military despotism of the severest type.” We commend to Mr. 
Spencer as an antidote to his pessimistic terror Emerson’s “He has 
not learned the lesson of life who does not every day surmount a 
fear.” 
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To Perplexed Mothers 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In The Outlook of July 7 you quote this phrase of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s : “ There is a Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” 
Is there a Power, also not ourselves, that works for wm#righteous- 
ness? If not, whence do all these terrible passions come that blast 
and blight humanity from childhood to the grave? Living in my 
family is a child, well bred and well born, as far as human eye can see, 
yet who defies the most kindly authority, if adhered to, with a fiend- 
ishness that is truly satanic. If her plans are not carried out to her 
way of thinking, there is a storm that has to spend itself, like a 
cyclone. Can you offer one word of advice for the management of 
such a child ?—a child in other respects all right, truthful, kind, and 
affectionate, but exhibiting such whirlwinds of wrath when her track 
ts crossed. Should such a temper be allowed to express itself? If 


not, how can it be suppressed ? 
ONE OF THE PERPLEXED. 


You ask two questions: a theological and a practical 
one. We think it probable that there is a power not our- 
selves which makes for unrighteousness ; not improbable 
that there is in modern life a phenomenon resembling that 
in the New Testament known as demoniacal possession. 
But whether this is the case or not—whether your child 
is influenced by some invisible spirit, or by other and 
less mysterious agencies—your method in dealing with him 
is to be the same. Two principles are to govern you: 
1. Never get into a controversy with yourchild. 2. Never 
allow an act of deliberate disobedience to pass unpunished. 
There are, indeed, possible exceptions to! all rules: the 
child may be sick, and it may, on the one hand, be necessary 
to compel the child, in spite of its resistance, to take a pre- 
scribed medicine; or, on the other hand, to pass by dis- 
obedience without penalty, for the same reason—sickness. 
But the medicine must be very important the benefit of 
which will counteract the evil effects of such a struggle 
with the child, and the sickness must be very severe which 
requires deliberate disobedience to be passed by without 
any penalty. | 

We can best illustrate both principles by describing the 
wrong and the right way to deal with such a child. 

The child comes in from play and throws his cap care- 
lessly on the floor. The mother tells him to pick it up 
and put it in its place. The child refuses. The mother 
repeats the command somewhat more sternly. The child 
refuses somewhat more vigorously. The mother is irri- 
tated, and shows her irritation. The tendency of any pas- 
sion is to awaken the corresponding passion in another, 
and the mother’s irritation irritates the child. The mother 
slaps the child; the child slaps back. A controversy is 
begun. The twowills are set against each other. Possibly 
the mother triumphs, and the child, sullen and angry, picks 
up the cap, embittered against the mother, and resolved 
when it gets older and stronger not to yield, and quite 
ready, the next time it comes into the house, to fling its. 
cap upon the floor in mere defiance. Perhaps the child 
triumphs, and looks with secret or even open contempt 
on the mother who tried to compel obediencé and could not. 

Another mother tells her child to pick up the cap; the 
child refuses; the mother quietly picks it up, and then 
inflicts some punishment on the child for his disobedience. 
It need not be a severe one. All that is necessary is that 
it shall a/ways be inflicted, and that it shall be inflicted 
not only without irritation expressed, but without irritation 
felt. The next day the scene is repeated. Day after 
day it re-occurs. The child learns that it does not pay 
to disobey. The two wills are never brought into open 
conflict; there is never a battle; the child’s combat- 
iveness is never aroused by the mother’s insistence ; his. 
self-will is never excited by her self-will ; she suffers the 
humiliation of a disobedient child, he the penal conse- 
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quences of his disobedience. She suffers more than he 
does, but he learns the lesson in time, and, after five or 
ten years of such experience, provided it is continuous 
and without exception, obeys because disobedience in- 
volves penalty. We repeat that the penalty need not be 
severe. It is only necessary that it involve a greater in- 
convenience than the act of obedience would involve. In 
the case of such a child as our correspondent describes, 
physical chastisement is almost invariably disadvantageous. 
It generally arouses anger. If it is inflicted, it should be 
severe—severe enough to expel the anger: as an angry 
child who strikes his fist through a pane of glass is startled 
out of his anger by the crash of the glass and the cut and 
bleeding hand. 

Do not expect any immediate result from the method 
here recommended. And do not expect any result at all 
unless penalty follows disobedience in every case, and the 
penalty is inflicted in patience, not in irritation. Weadd the 
recommendation to get, read, and ponder Jacob Abbott’s 
‘Gentle Measures in the Training of the Young,” published 
by Harper & Brothers, in which much wise counsel for 
perplexed mothers may be found. 


Books of Refreshment 


Those who take some note of current literature in Eng- 
land and America need not be told that a new group of 
writers has arisen during the last few years, both in prose 
and in verse—a group which contains some men of notable 
promise. It is perhaps too much to say that a reaction 
against realism in fiction has set in, but it is not too much 
to say that a distinct revival of interest in the novel of 
romance and adventure is discernible in many quarters. 
The popularity of Mr. Stevenson; the rise of Mr. Barrie, 
and later of Mr. Crockett, whose “ Stickit Minister ”’ has 
now been followed by “The Raiders,” one of the most 
spirited and brilliant stories of adventure which has ap- 
peared for many a day; the popularity of Mr. Weyman, 
whose “Gentleman of France” has been very widely 
read ; the growing interest in the work of Mr. Conan 
Doyle, and the attention attracted by “ Ships that Pass in 
the Night ”—all these are evidences not only of the return 
of interest in forms of fiction which the followers of the 
realistic method have been telling us were outgrown and 
old-fashioned, but also of the rise of a new and promising 
group of writers in the field of fiction. 

Miss Repplier has been doing good service by calling 
attention to the fact that the art of literature still involves 
both pleasure and recreation, and that the sole end of the 
book is not to instruct, inspire, and expand. These are, 
indeed, the inevitable results of the greatest works of art, 
but there is still a perfectly legitimate field for the solace, 
the entertainment, and the recreation of mankind, espe- 
cially at the hands of the story-tellers. It is safe to say, 
in the face of all the tendency novels and the novels of 
purpose which have flooded the world in recent years— 
and some of them are notable and permanent contributions 
to literature—that men and women still crave the novel of 
adventure and the romantic story. The old story-tellers 
who recited the “ Arabian Nights ” hundreds of years ago, 
and are still repeating them in the East to-day, meet what 
is commonly known as “ a real need””—the need of change, 
diversion, rest, and pleasure. And the great story-tellers 
like Walter Scott and Dumas, who do not represent a 
school of thought, and do not set about a specific work of 
reform, have their place quite as distinctly as George Eliot 
or Charles Dickens. The story of adventure and the 
romantic novel are dear to the human heart, and are cer- 
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tain to reappear at intervals, no matter how marked the 
occasional reaction against them may be, as long as books 


are written. Indeed, there will be a question in many 


minds whether, as literary artists, some of these occasion- 
ally discredited writers for pleasure and entertainment are 
not greater than those who use the novel as a means of 
teaching. That is too large a question to discuss at this 
moment. It is enough to point out the fact that Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Weyman, and Mr. Doyle are 
in every sense legitimate novelists. Indeed, they may 
point to the greatest masters of fiction as the exemplars of 
the particular art which they themselves are illustrating. 
Certainly the world never needed diversion of the right 
sort more than it needs it to-day, and we cannot have too 
many wholesome stories of the kind that will lighten the 
burdens, divert the attention, and refresh the souls of men. 


Editorial Notes 


—Chicago may justly fear that her proud distinction as a dwelling- 
place of the divorced has been snatched from her, for San Francisco 
has now the highest percentage. According to the “Statistics of 
Conjugal Condition” recently issued by the Census Office, there are 
567 divorced men and 1,073 divorced women in Chicago—o.1 5 per cent. 
of the total population ; but, while the numbers are not so large in 


San Francisco, the percentage is about 0.33. In New York the per- 


centage is less than 0.06. 

—Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in his witty reply in the “Critic” to 
a letter from a _ subscription-book firm asking him for a com- 
mendation of the system, which, instead, he condemned vigorously, 
might have added to his other amusing comments one on the letter’s 
statement that “ Daniel Webster paid his second term’s tuition at 
Dartmouth by canvassing for De Tocqueville’s ‘America.”” As 
De Tocqueville was born in 1805, and Webster graduated in 1804, 
this seems to be a remarkable instance of taking time by the forelock 
on the part of the orator, or of extraordinary precociousness on the 
part of the author. 

—A dispatch to the Chicago “ Tribune” states that the Board of 
Regents of Wisconsin State University has appointed a committee 
to investigate the charges brought by State Superintendent Wells 
against Professor Ely. The report of the committee will be awaited 
with interest. By his appeals to the conscience and intelligence of the 
well-to-do in behalf of certain social reforms, Professor Ely has done 
more than any college professor in America to prevent a perilous sepa- 
ration of classes. These are distinctively public services, and should 
receive the highest honor in a university supported by the State. 

—The New York Constitutional Convention last week discussed at 
length a proposition to make voting compulsory. Inasmuch as vot- 
ing is a duty, some such measure may some day be demanded. But 
in last week’s discussion the punishment chiefly urged for failure to 
vote was partial disfranchisement. In other words, the proposed 
enactment would first make it the duty of every man to vote, and then 
punish those who failed to discharge it by requiring them to con- 
tinue in their evil course. This form of punishment is respectfully 
commended to Gilbert and Sullivan for the first revision of “ The 
Mikado.” 

—The latest te champétre of the ultra “smart” set at Newport 
was distinguished by some rivalry among the swell coaches as to 
which should arrive first. The day was intensely hot and the way 
very hilly, but any consideration for the horses arising out of these 
conditions was not allowed to hinder the fun. The result to one 
coach was that one of its leaders became disabled, but may recover ; 
another gave out entirely, and was actually left by the wayside to die. 
On the arrival of another coach, one of its animals fell and instantly 
expired before the guests, who were “really much impressed by the 
incident.” So are the Spaniards sometimes at a bull-fight. 

— The New York “ Voice ” has verified the report that Judge Butler, 
of the United States District Court at Philadelphia, has refused to 
grant naturalization papers to a man who admitted that he was a 
Socialist. The applicant declared that he had no sympathy whatever 
with Anarchism, but believed in “ the substitution of the co-operative 
commonwealth for the present state of planless production,” which 
“through failures on the one hand and capitalistic combination on 
the other is fast working out its own downfall.” There are just two 
classes of people whom this decision will gratify—the opponents of all 
social reform and the advocates of social revolution. The latter could 
ask for nothing better in support of their violent denunciation of the 
“ so-called freedom of thought and freedom of speech in America.” 
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Jack and the Giant in Korea 
| By William Elliot Griffis 


Author of “ Korea, the Hermit Nation,” etc. 


jE are all familiar with the fairy tales in which 
the ogres and giants have a hard time of it 
when they meet with nimble Jacks and witty 
princesses. Some of us, too, perhaps, have 
studied the mid-air battles between the crow 
and the king-bird. We have seen that bulk and mass do 
not always avail against brain and motion. In a word, 
“the race is not always to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong.” Yet should the battle close between the swift 
on the one hand and the strong on the other, who shall 
forecast the issue ? 

This is the picture in the far East of to-day, yet not the 
old Cathay and Zipango of medieval and Marco Polo 
times. In fact, there is no 
Far East any more. Elec- 
tric nerves on land and 
sea have annihilated dis- 
tance. Steam and breech- 
loaders have changed the 
conditions of chronology and 
of marine geography; though, 
as of old, the mountains, 
the passes, the plains, the 
ports, and the strategic points 
remain the same. ‘“ Geog- 
raphy is ”’ still “ half of war,”’ 
and we are now waiting to 
see which is the other half— 
whether wit, quick brains, 
and a hearty acceptance of | 
modern conditions is that hemisphere; or, if the Japan- 
ese plans “ gang aglee,’’ whether the enormous resources 
of China will in the end prevail. While all war is. to be 
at first sight deprecated, there are some things to hope for 
against the many to grieve over. This struggle of Jack 
and the giant -ought to settle one or two things. It is, 
perhaps, not well for an American to be partisan. It is 
not right, without good reason, to have actual sympathy 
either with nimble Jack or the great giant ; and yet there is 
a question to settle. This question, in condensed form, is 
this: Shall the ideal of civilization represented by China 
prevail, or shall the Japanese purpose be vindicated and 
confirmed ? 

Let us look at the three countries on the superb map of 
Chinese Asia issued by the War Office in Tokio, and now 
lying before me. ‘China proper” appears as a vast tea- 

. pot, in which the moth Korea 
and the silkworm Japan would 
HE IEEE scarcely fill more than an inch 
= of the bottom. China claims 
aa to rule about one-fourth of the 
population of the globe, and a 
very large fraction of its area. 
Her wealth and resources—if 
she could move or utilize them 
—would be simply amazing. 
We all know her claims and 
her history. She has for ages 
called herself the Middle King- 
dom. All nations around her 
are but the fringes and tassels 
to her august robe. Ina Chi- 
nese atlas, which I have be- 
fore me, each of the nineteen 
provinces of China occupies 
a whole page. A page is also 
given to Tibet, to Mongolia, 
and to Manchuria, and one also to Formosa and to Annam. 
All the rest of the world is crowded together on one page, 
with China in the center. 

Again and again has China been conquered by barba- 
rians from the north—Huns, Tartars, Mongols, Manchus— 


Mutsu-Hito, 
Mikado of Japan. 


= 


Li-Hi, 
King of Korea. 


headless moth of Korea. 


but these waves of irruption have been absorbed into the 
great sea of the Chinese people, land, language, and cul- 
ture. Though China has had 
thirty-three dynasties, the one 
idea of her supremacy over all 
the world, and, until recently, 
her refusal to acknowledge 
any other nations as equal, or 
rulers as sovereign, have been 
her characteristics. She has 
given letters, almanacs—the 
far-Oriental symbols of suze- 
rainty and of vassalage—to 
the surrounding nations, but 
her recognition of other civili- 
zations, sovereigns, or relig- 
ions has been obtained only 
through the media of powder 
and ball. She has been hu- 
miliated again and again by 
European nations. Chinese patriotism is almost wz/, yet 
no individuals more than the Chinese feel personal loss. 

Out in the ocean, away from the mainland, shaped like 
a long silkworm, from whose head is spun a long line of 
islands down to tropical Formosa, with her tail lost amid 
the fogs of the Kuro Shiwo, lies Japan. Her population 
is but forty millions, and her territory is but little more 
than that of the United Kingdom of the northern Atlantic. 
Brave, bold, enterprising, warlike, conceited, mercurial, the 
Japanese people are one, with a highly organized political 
body. A Jack compared to a giant, indeed, but its pick- 
ax is dangerous. 

Geographically, between silkworm and teapot, hovers the 
The tip of its northern wing 
touches Russia in Siberia, that of its southern wing lies 
where the Yellow Sea flows, and near to Japan’s outlying 
isles. Eastward its head, ifit 
has any head, points across 
the great, deep bowl of the 
Sea of Japan over toward the 
mainland of Nippon. West- 
ward its one wing lies against 
China and the other against 
the Gulf of Pechili. It hasa 
population of perhaps twelve 
millions. By natural configu- 
ration Korea is an independ- 
ent country ; by race traits and 
history the people should be, 
as they claim to be, a sov- 
ereign and a separate nation. 
Her literature is on the 
Chinese model, but her lan- 
guage is wonderfully like that 
Physically, the Koreans are between the 


Kuang Hsii, 
Emperor of China. 


Li Hung Chang, 
Viceroy of China. 


of the Japanese. 
two rivals. 

The story of Korea is both long and short. Chrono- 
logically, the men of horse-hair hats and white cotton 
clothes claim that their land, called Morning Radiance, 
boasts a civilization of four thousand years. Kicius (if we 
venture to Latinize the name of Ki-tsze as the Jesuits did 
that of Kung-fu-tze) was the founder of their social order. 
He was an ancestor of Confucius, and emigrated from 
China 1122 B.c. Not a few of the white-robed scholars 
of the Peninsula claim that Korean culture antedates that 
of their mighty neighbor. The better classes are very 
learned, but the chief ambition of the yang-ban or gentry 
seems to be to smoke amazingly long tobacco-pipes, to do 
no work, except pen-work, that could possibly soil their 
hands, and to gouge the people by means of their taxation 
and “‘ squeezes ”’ to the last degree of endurance. 

Korea has had her story of civil war, of feudalism, 


j 
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and of union. Yet even now, under what professes to 
be a monarchy, the two great groups of ex-feudal chiefs, 
represented respectively by the Queen and the Min clan, 
and the King and the Ni clan, devour the people. Little 
or no encouragement is given to industry, and Korea’s 
story is one of chronic oppression and poverty. 

Her geographical situation is most lamentable. The 
jealousy between Japanese and Chinese is age-old and 
age-enduring. The Japanese, making a claim which be- 
fore the bar of history is little short of mythological, say 
that in the second century they, through their Amazonian 
Queen Jingo (a proper name curiously suggestive of our 
modern political slang), conquered the whole peninsula. 
Very ‘probably one of the chieftainesses of a Japanese 
tribe in that misty era, when there were no clocks or 
almanacs in the little portion of Japan then known, did 
make a successful raid somewhere on the neighboring 
coasts. Certain it is, however, that during the Middle 
Ages Japanese armies fought often and valiantly in the 
land of tigers and ginseng, both against the natives and 
the Chinese. Japanese poetry, history, folk-lore, and com- 
mon speech are full of reminiscences of these patent facts. 

Furthermore, in 1592 Hidéyoshi sent over armies of 
veterans, which in eighteen days occupied the capital and 
all the fortresses between Seoul and the seacoast, and 
which in one month reached the northern frontier. Then 
came the shock of battle between the hosts from China 
and the little Japanese armies. Valor and science often 
won the day against brute force united to local knowledge 
and patriotism. There is little doubt that had Hidé- 
yoshi properly sustained his army the Japanese could have 
held Korea. As it was, they won “ peace with honor,” 
and retired after having literally carried Korean industry, 
art, and skill bodily into Japan. The poor little country, 
devoured for seven years by friends that were worse than 
foes, and foes that ate up her organized industries as well 
as her food, remained a pitiable object, to be again, only 
thirty years later, overrun by the Manchu hosts. These 
Tartars allowed the Koreans to keep their hair, while im- 
posing on the hundreds of millions of China the pigtail, 
which, from Emperor to laundryman, is still the badge of 
Tartar conquest and of Chinese submission. 

For centuries “the little kingdom ” paid tribute heavily to 
China and lightly to Japan, but over forty years agothe peace- 
ful armada of Commodore Matthew Perry changed the whole 
situation, and, by opening Japan, rendered China’s ancient 
system of diplomacy hopelessly obsolete. Feudal and dis- 
integrated Japan, like three hundred old bits of shoe-iron 
heated by fires within and beaten by the hammers of for- 
eign diplomacy into a single Masamuné blade, became a 
startling apparition before the eyes of China. Welding 
into one Japanese and Latin rhetorical allusion, we may 
say that the sword of Masamuné hung by a hair over 
China. It threatened to cut to pieces her claims of 
Whang-Ti, or universal supremacy. With an alacrity and 
a sincerity that aroused the wrath of China and drew forth 
almost incredible insults from Korea, Japan adopted mod- 
ern civilization, tore up China’s almanac and threw the 
lunar calendar to the winds, accepted frankly and fully 
international law. Then, organizing a national army and 
navy on the best modern principles, Dai Nippon stood 
forth a girded athlete. Intimating to Korea that all past 
Japanese claims of vassalage would be forgotten, and her 
insults forgiven, Japan, following the example of the 
United States, sent the Japanese Perry, Kuroda, with a 
fleet prepared like Perry to do the right thing but to stand 
no nonsense. A treaty was made in which Korea was 
recognized asa sovereign State. Since that time the course 
of love, true or otherwise, has not always flowed smoothly 
between the two nations, and blood has more than once 
been spilled; but, apart from Japan’s conceit, pride, and 
bullying (if these there be), China still acts according to her 
old precedents. She claims Formosa, the Riu Kiu (Loo 
Choo) Islands, and, apparently, Korea as part of her ter- 
ritory, or at least appanage. . 

When, however, Formosa cannibals kill and eat ship- 
wrecked Americans as well as Japanese, and the Mikado’s 
Statesmen attempt, after being told in Pekin thatj eastern 
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Formosa is not within Chinese jurisdiction, to chastise the 
cannibals, then the Japanese are warned off as “ invaders” 
and “buccaneers.”” When Japan, acting on General 
Grant’s suggestion, appoints Joint High Commissioners 
with full powers to settle the question of jurisdiction over 
the Riu Kiu Islands, at the last stage of the proceedings 
the Chinese Government, with a duplicity that would not 
be tolerated for a moment in Europe, burlesques diplo- 
macy, and turns the matter over from Joint High Commis- 
sioners to the Tsung-li Yamen. When Japan acts accord- 
ing to treaty stipulations with China in Korean affairs, she 
is branded as “‘a neighbor-disturbing nation.” 

No wonder that now Japan stands on her dignity, and, 
believing herself clothed in the triple armor of justice, 
quails not even before the Giant that possibly is able, and 
possibly not, to grind Japanese bones to make Chinese 
bean-curd. 

To sing the long song of recent events in short 
meter, the tune is like this: Japan has more subjects in 
Korea than have all other foreign nationalities; her com- 
merce in bulk and importance is greater than that of all 
other foreign nations combined. It seems absolutely nec- 
essary for her national safety that Korea should not 
become a Chinese province. In the recent uprising of the 
peasantry of the fertile southern provinces against the in- 
tolerable exactions of the office-holders, China responded 
with suspicious alacrity and sent over her soldiers. Ac- 
cording to the letter and spirit of the treaty, Japan was 
amply justified in dispatching the same number. 

Japan represents civilization ; China represents antiquity 
and ideas which no longer survive in modern life. Who 
will be the victor and what will be the outcome no human 
eye can foresee. Itis not only the nations east and west of 
Korea that are fighting, those north and south of her may 
soon step in. The Bear and the Lion, as well as the 
Dragon and the Dragon-fly, will have their say. Mean- 
while the true Korean patriots are hoping that the out- 
come will be the independence of their beloved land. 


* 


The Destruction of the Poor 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


It has taken this boastful modern world a long time to 
appreciate in all its bearings the ancient wisdom of the 
author of the Book of Proverbs: “ The rich man’s wealth 
is his strong city; the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.”’ The destruction of the poor, through the increased 
cost of every necessity which must be bought, because of 
their poverty, in the smallest quantity and therefore at the 
highest price, and through their inability to secure credit in 
a pinch, because of their poverty, except at ridiculously 
ruinous rates of interest, has at last impressed itself upon 
the practical benevolence of the nineteenth century here 
in America. This much of compensation is to be found 
in the popular distress of these hard times. 

The ingenuity of the money-sharks who prey upon the 
necessities of the poor, and who grow rich in proportion 
as others are driven to dire extremity in the search for 
some way to raise pitifully small sums, has perhaps never 
been set forth more clearly in all its repulsiveness than in a 
document bearing the somewhat cumbersome title: “ Re- 
port of the Operations of the Citizens’ Permanent Relief 
Committee of Philadelphia in Relieving Distréss in the 
City during the Winter of 1893-94.” The part of the 
report here referred to was the result of a special investi- 
gation by Mr. Rudolph Blankenburg. He found that 
among the worthy poor a cause of distress equal to the 
lack of employment was the necessity of satisfying the 
usurious money-lender—“ who would have challenged the 
admiration and envy of Shylock himself”—into whose 
clutches they had fallen, largely through alluring adver- 
tisements. 

One of the first cases to attract the attention of the 
Committee, and, by the publicity given to it in the press, 


“to lead to the discovery of many similar cases, was that of 


an electrician who had always earned good wages until dis- 
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abled by sickness. His wife called on the Committee, not 
to solicit alms, but to see if something could not be done 
to release them from the grip of the money-shark. The 
circumstances of the case are thus stated by Mr. Blanken- 
burg : 

After exhausting his savings he applied for and received a 
loan of $50 from one of the numerous loan companies, giving as 
security a judgment note and bill of sale on his furniture. This 
loan was to be repaid in thirteen weekly installments of $5.10 
each, amounting in‘all to $66.30; a rate of interest equal to 
240 per cent. per annum (the payments averaging due in less 
than seven weeks). After paying back $35.70 he was unable to 
continue, and was threatened with a sheriff's levy on his house- 
hold goods. 


The money-shark demanded $30.60, the balance due on 
$66.30; but the Committee offered instead the balance 
due on the original $50 loan, $14.30, with legal interest 
added, 60 cents, or $14.90 instead of $30.60. This was 
finally accepted, as usurious interest can be recovered 
by law in Pennsylvania, although usury cannot be pun- 
ished criminally, and the advertising of the case would 
injure the money-shark’s business. Thus $15.70 was 
saved to.the electrician, which in hard times could be 
made to go quite a long way in supplying bare necessities. 

The Committee then secured the services of counsel, 
and, says Mr. Blankenburg, “ meetings to hear complaints 
were held daily until May 18. They were attended by as 
many as fifty or sixty complainants on a single day, and 
averaged perhaps eighteen persons, the total attendance 
being estimated at twenty-one hundred, quite a number 
calling several times. Of the complaints, a majority had 
to be ignored because they were beyond the province of 
the Committee; such as three divorce cases, the settle- 
.ment of family disputes, the case of a common scold, 
collecting of an inheritance, and cases of similar character. 
Most of the refused cases were outlawed usurious interest, 
and could, therefore, not be prosecuted, but cognizance was 
taken of five hundred and seventy-two complaints.”’ 

One of the most interesting of the schemes thus un- 

earthed was an ingenious one to enable you to borrow 
yourownmoney. The United States authorities have now, 
on the showing of the Committee, brought suit to prevent 
this company from longer doing business in Pennsylvania. 
The scheme is thus described by Mr. Blankenburg : 
. Agents approach the unwary and tell them that, by subscrib- 
ing to a bond of the company, and paying $2 weekly, they will, 
within one or, at the latest, two weeks, be entitled to a loan of 
$100. When the victims make application for a loan, they are 
notified to offer a premium, and that the loan will be made to 
the highest bidder. The average premium, according to the 
statement of the Secretary and Treasurer, amounts to 55 per 
cent.; in other words,.a person wanting to borrow $100 has (if 
the loan is granted at all) $55 premium deducted, and receives 
only $45. but must sign and pay a judgment note of $100! In 
many cases, after the victims, who were in sore need of money, 
had paid in $50 or more, they secured a loan of $45, or really 
less than the amount they had paid in themselves ; ¢hus dor- 
rowing $45 of their own money, and paying for the privilege of 
borrowing this the sum of $100. 


Nearly one hundred and fifty victims of the alluring 
p-omises of this company applied to the Committee for 
relief, and most of them “ persons of fair intelligence.”’ 

Another loan company, with an authorized capital of ‘‘two 
hundred million dollars,”’ divided into one million shares of 
two hundred dollars each, has been compelled by the Com- 
mittee to give up doing business in Pennsylvania, through a 
discovery of fraud in its charter. 
this, as revealed through the application of one of the 
Committee’s clerks to become an agent and stockholder: 
‘* Upon my inquiry whether I could at any time make a 
loan on this share of stock, his answer was, ‘ You can 
borrow money with real estate security to the amount of 
the par value of each share, but otherwise we will only 
loan money at the rate of 75 per cent. on what has been 
paid in.’ I then said to him, ‘You mean, if I have only 
paid in $6 I can borrow but $4.50?’ ‘ That is exactly it.’” 

This company advertises after this fashion : 


An easy way to obtain a Bank Account! 
A splendid opportunity to secure a Homestead ! 
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Improved System of Savings, big profits, with absolute security. 

Every Dollar secured by First Mortgage on Fee-simple Real 
Estate. 

Read! Reflect! and Resolve to become a Capitalist, or the 
owner of a Home. 

Usually these so-called loan companies are “ satisfied ”’ 
with 20 per cent. a month, but the Committee unearthed 
one individual whose rates were 60 per cent. a month, or 
720 per cent. a year. Says Mr. Blankenburg : 


To make this plain, his regular scale of interest on loans is 
hereby given : 

For a loan of $10, he charges $19.50 in thirteen weeks. 

For a loan of $15, he charges $29.25 in thirteen weeks. 

For a loan of $20, he charges $39.00 in thirteen weeks. 

For a loan of $25, he charges $48.75 in thirteen weeks. 

As the money had to be repaid in weekly installments, or, on 
an average, in less than seven weeks, the interest charges 
amounted to the enormous rate above stated. 


One class of money-lenders contented themselves with 
charging 10 per cent. a month, payable monthly, the prin- 
cipal to be kept as long as interest is paid. This is the 
way this scheme is worked: 

A woman who had borrowed $75 in October, 1891, had paid 
$7.50 a month until the total amount paid by her was $142.50. 
During the hard times last winter it was impossible for her to 
continue this. She called on the money-lender to get a state- 
ment of what she owed him, and was informed that she now 
owed seven months’ interest, amounting to $52.50, and the orig- 
inal loan of $75, or a total of $112.50 (this after paying $142.50 
interest on $75 in about two years). 


The Committee compelled the money-lender to surrender 
the judgment note, thus relieving her from any further 
payments on the $112.50 claimed. 

A great many cases were found of hardship in the mat- | 
ter of small real estate loans, too small for a large and 
reputable banking company to bother itself with. Here is 
a typical case: 

A widow had to borrow $200 on her small home; she was 
charged and there was deducted in the first place $22.50 for 
investigating the title, and further amounts were obtained from 
her under different pretexts, until in two years she had paid the 
firm, through whom she had obtained the money, about $265 for 
a loan of $177.50. When she asked for a final settlement, she 
was informed that if she would pay $20 additional! all her papers 
would be returned to her. 


The Committee compelled this firm not only to forego 
their last charge of $20, but to restore $20 already paid 
by her. | 

"This résumé by no means exhausts Mr. Blankenburg’s 
valuable report, but enough has been given to illustrate 
the ingenuity of the money-shark in devising schemes to 
enrich himself through the ignorance and desperate need 
of the poor. These revelations also emphasize the need 
for such institutions as the recently established Provident 
Loan Society of New York City. A society similar to 
this is to be established in Philadelphia in the fall, as a 
direct result of the revelatior.s made in Mr. Blankenburg’s 


report. 
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A Deacon’s Solution 


By Herbert W. Boyd 


[The following account came to the writer with the hinted request that he 
give it to the public. It is an accurate, if not full, account of the first instance 
of the now common marriage of city to country churches. This story is now of 
historical interest in view of the recent celebration in Oberlin of Dr. Brand’s 
fortieth anniversary and the tenth of his Oberlin-Kipton pastorate. To some 
of us, fifteen years ago, the problem of pastors for the weaker churches seemed 
very perplexing as we read Dr. Brand’s articles in the ‘“‘ Congregationalist ”’ and 
the varying opinions of his critics. H. W. B. 

December 30, 1909. ] 

On the last Sunday of June, 1894, John Temple, just 
from Yadover Seminary, began his pastorate in the 
little parish of East Pelbury, with a salary of $600. 
About six weeks before this the second church of Spring- 
hampton, a city of wealth and culture, had given him an 
urgent call to their pulpit, their criticisms, and their salary 
of $2,000. This church, rather parish, had brought the 
good old unsatisfactory Dr. Brown to terms of resignation 
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by gradually reducing his $3,000 to this point. With the 
young candidate they proposed to reverse the process. 

Temple was young, unmarried, physically strong, inter- 
ested in everything going on everywhere, hopeful. And 
he was ambitious. The seriousness of this step, however, 
checked him from making a hasty decision, though he laid 
aside the Springhampton letter with the feeling that before 
graduation-day the call would be accepted. 

“God disposes.” The next Friday an appeal came to 
one of the Seminary officers to send a man to “ supply ” 
East Pelbury the coming Sabbath. (That was a common 
thing in our theological seminaries until about twelve or 
thirteen years ago, when the State Boards of Ministerial 
Supply secured that monopoly of all such business which 
has proved so beneficent.) Of course the providential 
lot fell to Temple. 

He found a situation all too common in that day: 
church run down; short pastorates ; endless and demor- 
alizing “supplies;” discouraged people. “Why don’t 
you call a man?” he asked the “pillar” who drove him 
back to the train. ‘“‘No use. No one will come to stay. 
Would you?” John explained that he already had his 
call, but promised to do his best to get them a “ worthy 
man.” He had no success during the following week, and 
the next Sunday found him again with the hopeless church. 
He carried back a sort of Macedonian cry ringing in his 
soul. Then the struggle. He said: “Dr. Brand is 
right,” and then, “ But this is an ‘exceptional case ;’ if 
I don’t go to Springhampton, they say the church will be 
all split up and the cause will be irreparably injured.” 

The decision was in favor of the “ weaker church,”’ and 
there John Temple worked faithfully five years. It was 
not easy work, nor was the success of the brilliantor statis- 
tical kind. Yet it was knownabroad. Itsquality brought 
him to a great crisis. A committee from Boscester investi- 
gated. The call followed. The city church had no doubt 
that its “ flattering call” would speedily be accepted. And 
the Pelbury people slipped back in their feelings five years. 

But John Temple was in doubt. If it was his duty to 
go to that despised field, was it not now his duty to stay? 
Would it not be a miserable failure in his consecration if, 
having started in the way of self-sacrifice by putting away 
the tempting call, he should now yield to the next assault 
' upon his resolve! He was still ambitious. One after 
another of his classmates were accepting as promotions 
the second or third pastorate, with increased opportunities 
and salaries and families and reputations. His friends 
said, “‘ You have set a good example, served your time in 
the small church. Now, with your experience and in- 
creased abilities, you would be making the best use of your- 
self and accomplish more in the larger field.” Then, too, 
he thought of that young woman who had been waiting 
with him in doubt whether it could be right for them to 
put their lives together there while the support was so 
slender. How much more congenial the Boscester life 
would be for her !! 

But what would become of East Pelbury? Not that he 
thought his services indispensable there ; but he knew the 


old experience ; and he knew that now it would be still . 


more difficult for them to get aman for permanent service. 
So he wrote very frankly to the people of the city church, 
stating his perplexity and his unwillingness to desert his 
post until he could be sure of some provision for that 
parish, 

The Pelbury people rallied. They begged their pastor 
to stay. They would do everything they could to make it 
more comfortable for him. They would repair the parson- 
age, furnish him with all his wood and hay, and ¢ry to 
raise an increase in the salary. 

Committees and letters from the city besieged him. “A 
great chance in a growing part of the place.” “Just the 
man, the only one who now could unite them and lead 
them to prosperity.”” He should have $2,500, a new par- 
Sonage as soon as he was married, and $100 down for 
moving expenses. (Poor man, he could move all his 


earthly possessions in one trunk and a dry-goods box !) 
Still he was unmoved. It was a deadlock. 
- Then the Deacon made the happy hit. The stronger 
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church had called a meeting to plan a final effort. One 
man proposed that they advise the East Pelbury church 
to unite with a neighboring church still weaker. Both 
could probably pay a thousand-dollar salary, and thus get 
a desirable man. A member of the church committee, who 
had just returned from the country campaign, stated that 
the churches were six miles apart; had tried the thing; 
for various reasons, chiefly the selfishness of the churches, 
had failed therein; and were not willing to try again. 
“* And,” said the investigator as he took his seat, “how 
would this church like that sort of thing ?” 

Deacon Williams arose. He was a business man, but 
he gave thought and time and energy, as well as prayers 
and money, to the kingdom. “ Mr. Moderator, 1 move 
that this church offer to unite fortunes with the church in 
East Pelbury, in such ways and on such terms as the two 
churches in conference can agree upon.” That settled 
it and gave us the system, now so generally in favor, of 
allied churches. 

Though the Boscester-Pelbury Church is now as well 
known as St. George’s in New York and the Jersey City 
Tabernacle, many are not familiar with the original plan, 
which naturally was more crude than those with which we are 
now so well acquainted. After several conferences a plan 
was submitted to the two churches and adopted in both 
by substantial majorities. Several weeks ago Dr. Temple 
showed the writer the original copy. The following are 
the essential features : 

The name was to be the “ Allied Churches of East Pelbury 
and Boscester.’’ There were to be a pastor, the Rev. John 
Temple, with a salary of $2,000, and an associate pastor, to 
whom would be offered $1,200. The senior pastor should 
serve the city church eight months of the year from October 
1, and the country church three months, the associate act- 
ing for the same length of time in the other church, and 
each having one month vacation. Semi-annual meetings 
of both churches were to be held; the December meeting 
with the city church and the June meeting in the country. 
At these meetings the important. business of the churches 
was to be transacted, fellowship promoted, plans made for 
the spiritual welfare of both places. The purpose of the 
whole was that each church should be more and more help- 
ful to the other. The idea was that the strong should help 
the weak—not merely the strong young men help the weaker 
churches, but the strong o/der men as well; and that it 
should be the strong churches from whom the movement — 
should come. This plan made careful provision that the 
weaker church should not be considered as a “ mission” 
ora “ branch,” or anything less than an associate body, with 
every right, privilege. power, and dignity which it had in 
its independency before the marriage. 

These churches are forty miles apart, by stage and rail- 
road mdére than three hours; but the distance was the 
least of the difficulties overcome. Many will remember 
the objection to this scheme that it would separate the 
churches of the same city, and tend to weaken the fellow- 
ship of the country churches in the conferences. The 
facts in this case and the thirty or more similar instances 
of alliance give no evidence to justify the apprehension. 
And, as we have watched during the past twelve years the 
rapid increase of Christian Leagues, from the suggestion 
of the Connecticut League of Dr. Gladden, we note many 
ways in which the two movements have become comple- 
mentary to each other. 

Some people have misunderstood the Alliance move- 
ment, and shown the disposition to disparage it as an 
impracticable scheme of the ministers. I have even seen 
newspaper references to it as the brilliant notion of Dr. 
Temple. That is all wrong. Deacon Williams, of Boces- 
ter, conceived the plan, and did more than any one else to 
make it practicable and successful. In almost ev 
instance where churches have come into such alliance, it 
has been the work of the wise and unselfish laymen of the 
city church. Indeed, the story of this good deacon’s 
inspiration directs our attention to the now obvious fact 
that the most promising relief for the weaker churches is 
in the generous and far-seeing Christian statesmanship 
of the lay members of the stronger churches. 
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A Matter of Predestination 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


Low late sunshine gilded richly the street and house- 
tops of Troy. Plenty of folk were abroad there. It was 
Court Day, the first Monday in June; and everybody in 
the county round about, who felt himself entitled to rank 
as anybody, held it a point of honor to come to town then, 
whether or no he had‘occasion for the coming. Most of 
them had occasion, great or small. It is a mighty unusual 
human mind that cannot construct out of daily neces- 
sities a decent pretext for doing what it chooses. Cer- 
tainly Troy’s country neighbors did not lack such ingenu- 
ity. They were, for the most part, of the level-minded 
English stock, full of shrewd wit and slow humor, that has 
spread from Virginia and the Carolinas westward over the 
face of the land. 

Troy town was, and is, capital of a Tennessee county. 
Upon this Monday afternoon—evening the Trojans would 
have said—it had perhaps five hundred inhabitants. The 
. three general stores stood apart, each in its own building, 
with a wide porch across the front, a long horse-rack 
shouldering the porch, and a lot behind, in which those 
who came to town, as they phrased it, ‘‘ buggy-back,’’ could 
leave their vehicles with a contented mind while they either 
loitered at gossip or thronged the Court-House benches. 

Troy had nine lawyers, and not one was without a 
following. It had likewise five ministers, but the wrangle 
over their merits never grew so warm as was the case 
with the lawyers. Denominational lines, you see, narrowed 
appreciation of words that burn. 

Just now the Law and the Gospel had got into a snarl, 
with an element of romance that made the whole country- 
side thrill. It had been whispered about for a year at 
least that young Jack Musgrave, Lawyer Musgrave’s son 
and successor, of whom it already began to be said that he 
would more than fill his father’s shoes, was “‘ dead in love 
with Pixy Eecock,” and that Pixy herself was nearly as 
“ bad off” about him. 

Pixy—whose real name was Maria Martha Caroline— 
was old Squire Eecock’s only child. Naturally, he ought 
to have loved her better than all the world. As a matter 
of fact, he loved but twe things better. One of them was 
his own way, the other his habit of conversation. He had 
never been known to leave off talking while any human 
creature would stand to listen. He was certainly, though, 
very fond of Pixy. ) Just after her came his creed. He 
was a Baptist, dyed in the wool. 

Contrariwise, the Musgraves had been Methodists since 
the days of Wesley. They lived in a big white house, the 
biggest and whitest in Troy. Besides Jack, there was only 
one other son, who was studying for the itinerancy, and of 
whom the church-folk fondly prophesied that if only he 
lived long enough he would die a bishop. It was in some 
sort this youngster, Edward Musgrave, who had made the 
course of Jack’s true love run exceeding rough. Usually 
the Methodist and Baptist flocks dwelt, if not in amity and 
comity, in a state of courteous neutrality that forbade 
touching upon each other’s doctrinal shortcomings out- 
side the church. With more zeal than discretion, Ned 
began to proclaim upon the street-corners his reasons for 
the faith that was in him. 

Nothing else is so contagious as contention. Out of his 
speaking there had soon come a set debate between picked 
men of either creed. All the town churches depended on 
the country for a large part of their membership. So it is 
not strange that one of the antagonists pitted against 
young Musgrave was Pixy’s father, and still less strange 
that, though he was not out-talked—nothing earthly could 
have accomplished that—he was so completely out-argued 
by the nimble-witted young polemic that he completely 
lost his temper, and vowed that neither Musgrave nor 
Methodist should ever again set foot across his threshold. 

The debate came off in late March. Jack Musgrave 
waited a month, then asked for Pixy outright, and was sent 
unceremoniously about his business. He went, but first 
he said : 

“T tell you, here and now, Squire Eecock, I mean to marry 


Pixy, soon or late. She loves me; I love her. All you 
have against me is that we don’t see the way to heaven 
alike, and I should despise myself if I were so little a man 
as to give up the woman I love because you are unreason- 
able.”’ 

Pixy, when she came to know, said quite the same thing, 
though she comforted her father by adding : 

“Yes, I’ll marry Jack, but I’ll do it right here at home. 
Catch me leavin’ my father’s house with anybody but my 
husband! You needn’t buy a bulldog, pa, ner go get new 
locks fer the doors. I tell you, you couldn’t chase me 
into runnin’ away. But all the same you better watch out. 
I promised Jack to marry him before Christmas, an’ I’m 
pretty good at keepin’ my word.” 

The old man heard her in silence, smiling grimly. For 
the first two weeks he did “ watch out ” without ceasing. 
Then, as all things else kept their usual course, he fell 
back to his common orbit. His uneasiness had made him 
miss the May Court. It was, therefore, all the more imper- 
ative that he should be on handin June. His mind, indeed, 
began to be thirsty for the small gossip of his kind. 

The delight of it so beguiled him that it was near sun- 
down before he thought of starting home. His horse, 
indeed, stood solitary at the rack in front of Looney’s store, 
which was the biggest and the most various in Troy—a 
place where you could buy anything from a wedding silk 
toakegofnails. Just across from it stood the tavern. A 
dozen men sat at ease upon the porch of it. They were, 
for the most part, outside lawyers and litigants, with one 


or two reckless country gentlemen who preferred squander- 


ing their hard cash for lodging and horse-feed, rather than 
ride the ten miles home, and back again in the morning. 
Everybody there knew Squire Eecock. Most of them 
knew likewise the state of affairs between him and young 
Musgrave. He was a short, pursy man, wonderfully agile 
in spite of his figure, with little winking bright black eyes 
set either side of an enormous nose. He wore a Panama 
hat, beginning to turn yellow from long service, a clean 
coarse shirt utterly innocent of starch, an alpaca coat sag- 
ging very much at the front corners with the weight of 
things in the pockets, and rising correspondingly in the 
back until it showed the buckle of his tow-cloth trousers. 
Notwithstanding, Squire Eecock was a rich man. Besides 


land and negroes, he had at least fitty thousand dollars . 


snugly at interest. 

“Folks knows my sarcumstances, daughter. I reckon 

they kin put up with my looks. At any rate, they’ll have 
ter do it,” he said to Pixy when she begged him “not 
ter look so owdacious outlandish.” There was really not 
a little pride in this outlawry of attire. More, indeed, than 
would have been required for elegent ostentation of his 
unquestioned prosperity. 
__ A laugh went about the porch as he sprang heavily upon 
his meek black mare—a stout beast and well muscled. She 
had been fed, though her master had gone dinnerless. As 
the pair ambled past, one onlooker said to his elbow-neigh- 
bor: 

** Do ye know why the ole Squire rides that critter ’stider 
any er the rest he’s got? I tell ye—it’s because she’s 
such a fine stopper. He cain’t no more pass anybody he 
meets in the road ’ithout stoppin’ ter talk tell they jes’ have 
ter ride on an’ leave ’im, than he can fly ter the moon. 
Fact! I’ve seen it tried many atime. Once he was sum- 
monsed as witness here in court, an’ ef he wa’n’t on time 
it meant fifty dollars fine. Jes’ fer fun, two er three of us 
concluded we’d ride out an’ meet him, like we wus goin’ 
off somewheres. Well, sir, Joe’s dead ef he didn’t set thar 
on that ole black an’ talk, an’ talk, spang untel one 
erclock—knowin’ all the time, too, that court met at ten. 
The fun of it wus, he paid the fine, an’ never batted his 
eye over it. Ye see, he’d found out by that time how we'd 
played it on him. So, as he handed over the fifty dollars 
ter the clerk, he said, in that dry way o’ his, ‘I sorter 
count this yere missionary money: I’m payin’ it fer the 
priveleege I had yistiddy er preachin’ some sound sense ter 
er passel er fools that stands mighty badly in need of it.’” 

“ He sorter got us, that time,” said another of the group. 
‘* But that ain’t up ter the time he wuz goin’ after the doc- 
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tor. ’*Twus fer ole Israel Penick, ye know. There wa’n’t 
ra’aly never much the matter with him—at least there 
hadn’t been—but he wus forever gruntin’ an tellin’ every- 
body that come how his son Moses wouldn’t send fer no 
doctor fer ’im. Him an’ the Squire’s brother-Baptists, so 
of course he went ter the Penick place every now an’ then. 
One day he found things jest a-b’ilin’ thar. Mose wus 
away, with all the he-niggers, at er house-raisin’, an’ the 
ole man had fretted hisself so wild about not bein’ took 
erlong, he wus right skeery ter look at. Mose’s wife wus 
cryin’ fit ter break her heart,‘ Oh! oh! father’s got a fit, 
an’ nobody here ter go fer the doctor! Whut shall I do? 
Oh! whut shall I do?’ 

“Of cou’se the Squire couldn’t stand that. He went 
gilpin—hard as ole Blacky could clip it. But jes’ before 
he got ter the doctor’s house he met Mose Penick, an’ 
hollers out to him, ‘Don’t you stop me! it’s murder ef 

oudo! Yo’ father’s a-dyin’! Go home fast as you kin!’ 

“*QOh, I reckon not,’ says Mose. ‘Whut’s the matter? 
Thar ain’t no cholery anywhars erbout, an’ he ain’t got 
blood ernough fer appoplexy. I reckon sho’ it’s another 
false alarm. Pa’s been dyin’—ter let him tell hit—somp’n 
like fifty years.’ 

Why, no, heain’t. I remember he wus the liveliest sort 
when I wus er lad-boy like, an’ you wus too, Mose,’ says 
the Squire. ‘Don’t you remember how he thrashed us 
that time we put the skeer-face on the knobbly-cow? It 
wus us that thought erbout dyin’ then, not him.’ 

“Then Mose—I’ve heard him tell it many a time— 
Mose he winked at hisself good. He knowed he wus safe 
frum any doctor’s bill. He had got the Squire off talkin’, 
an’ he’d keep on long as he choosed ter stay thar an’ listen. 
He did stay tell jest about dark; then he ups an’ says: 

“*Tt’s mighty good of you, Squire, ter be takin’ so 
much trouble fer the ole man; but he mus’ be either well 
er dead by this time; so jes’ le’s us jog home.’ The way 
Mose tells it, the Squire cussed then—first time an’ last 
he wus ever ’cused of such; but,la! you cain’t never tell.” 

“Tt must ’a’ been right down aggravatin’,” said another 
of the group. “I tell ye, though, who’s a dead match ter 
the Squire in lovin’ ter talk—ole man Jack Dancy. Ef 
ever it happens that the two lock horns—well! thar’ll be 
a mighty long wrastle before they git loose ergin.” 

“Ole Jack is one fer talkin’,” still another admitted, 
‘but he ain’t so near up to the Squire’s mark as ole Uncle 
Jimmie Doolittle. Ef he cain’t talk the bark off of a tree, I 
never saw the man that could. That reminds me, I won- 
der whut kept him away from town to-day! He’s the main 
witness Jack Musgrave has got in that land case he’s mak- 
in’ such a pretty fight over.” 

“Yes, an’ he’ll win it fer Jack, too,” the first speaker 
said. ~-* There ain’t nothin’ on the face er the earth Uncle 
Jimmie wouldn’t do for the Musgraves, Jack in particular. 
I’m sure he got word somehow that he wouldn’t be needed 
till to-morrow. The case comes first thing in the mornin’. 
Before it’s done Uncle Jimmie ’!l let the Court know that 
he remembers more about corner-trees and line-fences 
than all the County Surveyors we ever had. It’s jest won- 
derful ter hear the ole feller when he gits started right.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said a tall man who sat with his chair tilted 
so far that he seemed momently in danger of tipping over. 
‘I wonder how he manages now—you know he’s sorter 
way-off kin to the Eecocks, an’ useter think there was 
nobody at all like Pixy. It must be pretty rough on him, 
them and the Musgraves at outs as they are.” | 

‘“‘ Reckon it don’t make no much difference. Pixy’ll hear 
all he’s got ter say about Jack, an’ glad of the chance,” 
some one said from the end of the piazza. ‘I wouldn’t be 
surprised ef Uncle Jimmie come in to-night,” the speaker went 
on, “ If he does—thunder an’ lightenin’! What achance!”’ 

“Why! What on earth d’ye mean ?” six voices asked 
atonce, The only answer was a rapid scuttle of feet asa 
long, lean young fellow went laughing away to the stable, 
from which, a very little later, he galloped madly up the 
street and on toward the big white Musgrave house. 


Warm light lay on the fields, though the woods were 
softly dusk, when Squire Eecock drew rein at the creek 
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a mile away from town. The rools of it behind him kept 
still a reddish glow. Birds sang hushedly in low, sleepy 
twitters from the hedge-rows, the taller thick coverts. Now 
and again the lowing of cows wending home to their bleat- 
ing young came heavily across the scented summer silence. 

The creek was clear and shallow, swiftly running in 
places, in other places spread to thin, lightly lapping pools. 
One of these lay just above the ford. Blacky, the patient, 
made to drink of it instead of the racing runnel that was 
barely hoof-deep. As she splashed ponderously into the 
still water, Squire Eecock raised his eyes and saw another 
rider coming hot-foot along the road facing him. He was 
older than the Squire, and lean and tall as the other was 
pursy. He had wide, full-opened blue eyes and a thin 
skin weathered to reddish gray. His horse was gray, too— 
a nervously thin, flea-bitten fellow, with blood showing 
plain in his slender legs and arching crest. He was mov- 
ing at the fox-trot, that most delicious of gaits to any who 
has the enthusiasm of horsemanship. The motion was as 
unlike as possible to Blacky’s cob-like amble. Yet she 
was unfeignedly glad to see the newcomer. In spite of her 
thirst she raised her head from the fair water and gave a low 
whinny of welcome, then stuck her mose deep in the pool. 

“That you, Jimmie Doolittle ?” Squire Eecock sang out, 
as the gray horse clattered into the ford. ‘“ About seven- 
teen men been askin’ me ter-day when you died an’ whar 
you was buried! I told ’em—” 

“You might ’a’ told ’em "bout the feller that got rich 
mindin’ his own business,” Uncle Jimmie interrupted. 
The Squire went on as though he had not spoken. 

“Told ’em you wus might’ly like Dick’s hat-band—so 
corn-tra-ry it went half-way round and then tied in er bow- 
knot. You oughter been here this mornin’—you jest 
oughter now, fer sho’. There’s a new lawyer in that case 
—the Sally Ann Hooper land case, you know. He’s on 
t’other side ; sho’s you’re a foot high, he’s goin’ ter beat 
you all outer yo’ boots. Beats all ter speak that ever I 
heard in all my born days. Thar woon’t be ernough left er 
that thar plegg-goned Musgrave boy ter make er respect- 
able grease-spot time this new feller’s through with him an’ 

, “‘T want ter see him do hit,” Uncle Jimmie said, suc 
cinctly. “I tell you right now, Squire, the man ain’t been 
born that kin beat Jack Musgrave an’ jestice both tergether. 
You see, yo’ gredge ergin Jack so big you cain’t see nothin’ 
else, but mark my word—” 

‘‘ This new feller—Paine his name is—he does beat all, 
fer jury-ways,” Squire Eecock went on, wholly oblivious of 
the retort courteous. ‘“ Why, he’s got more ’n eben ole 
man Turner had—Judge Turner, ye know—an’ he could 
jest wrop any jury ye could skeer up in any er the dees- 
tricts eround his little finger. Did I ever tell ye erbout 
the time he got Bob Lucas off fer dog-stealin’? Ye see, it 
wus this way. Ole Tom Manson had er lead hound—er 
big, blue-mottled feller, that he thought more of ’n anything, 
exceptin’ maybe his wife. Well, one mornin’ the dog wus 
missin’, an’ the niggers said they seen Bob Lucas a-tollin’ 
hit off the night before. Of co’se that didn’t count much 
untel they went an’ found Jupiter—that wus the dog’s 
name, I remember—tied up, hard and fast, in Bob Lucas’s 
yard. Bob an’ ole Tom had quarreled that spring erbout 
—lemme see, what wus it erbout, now—”’ 

‘‘T know all that tale,” Uncle Jimmie said, impatiently. 
“Why, man, it wus me that hung the fust jury three days 
an’ nights. Ef I’d’a’ been on the second one, ole Judge 
Turner, ner nobody else, wouldn’t never ’a’ got Bob Lucas 
clear.” 

“Yes, yes! I remember—it wus you that ole Judge 
Turner called ‘ King Doolittle,’ an’ ‘the unorganized igno- 
rance of Jefferson County.” He—” 

“Took it all back—when I met him at this yer very ford 
with a good big hickory stick,” Uncle Jimmie said, dryly. 
‘“‘Tt’s ’stonishin’ how persuasive sech er thing looks—when 
thar’s a good big man that ain’t afraid behind hit.” 

“Ole Tom an’ Bob, they fell out over Henry Clay an’ 
Andrer Jackson,” Squire Eecock ran on. “Lordy! but 
them wus times when men wus wuth believin’ in. Il’ve 
een-about quit believin’ in anybody these days, less’n it is 
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Ike Harris. He’s one er the ole blue hen’s chickens right 
up an’ down. But he couldn’t hole er candle ter Gentry, 
fust time ever I clapped eyes on him, ’Twus at er bar- 
becue, in the year o’ Governor’s ’lection—I went ter it 
from my brother Ben’s—he lives over in Dyer, an’ we'd 
gone there a-visitin’, Pixy wus the least little trick then. My! 
how the women, that day, did hand her ’round ermongst 
‘em! Wife got right skeered, ’fraid somebody ’d steal the 
child! But no sech thought never entered my head. She 
did do the cutest things! Thar wus er preacher thar 
that day—look like he wanted ter eat her up. His wife 
didn’t have no child, an’, oh my! if she didn’t look black 
at him. She wus one er the Shelby stock—p’ison jealous 
the last one of ’em—an’ low-down in thar ways. I always 
did say ole Ned Shelby oughter been hung fer ‘eillin’ that 
feller Brown—”’ 

“H-h-h! ’Twus ole Judge Turner got him off too.” 
Uncle Jimmie edged in, drawing the gray horse out upon 
the bank nearest town. The Squire at once reined Blacky 
beside him, flung a leg over to join its fellow, and sat lean- 
ing comfortably upon the pommel, not, however, losing a 
word throughout the arrangements. 

“ Brown’s wife—his widder ruther—wus er clinker,”’ 
Uncle Jimmie heard him say. At the same instant he 
heard also the sound of horses’ feet, coming at the gallop, 

‘from towards town. Another road branched from the 
highway some fifty yards before it came to the creek. 
Evidently there were several riders. At the fork of the 
road they separated. Two of them went the upper route. 
The third came clattering upon the pair of talkers. As he 
dashed past he whirled his hat above his head and gave 
a laughing whoop. It was the tall fellow who had rushed 
away from the group on the piazza. 

Looking after him, Uncle Jimmie said, with a grim smile, 
“Somp’n ’]| happen somwhar ter night. Ned Wylie is the 
mischeeviousest boy! But ye can say this fer him: bad 
as he may be, ye never ketch him at no ra’ale low-down 
meanness, an’ it’s my opinion that ye never will.” 

The Squire rumbled on: “ Thar ain’t never no tellin’ 
whut er woman willer woon’tdo. Now, Jemima Brown’s— 
the widder’s sister Marg’ret—it did beat the Dutch, the 
woody dance she led po’ ole Cap’n Pegrum. He wus ten 
years straight a-courtin’ her, an’ she promisin’ all the time 
ter marry him when this, that, an’ t’other wus done—an’ 
at the last, why, she ups an’ runs off with er tree-peddler 
that wus lazy as er fattenin’ hog an’ ugly as home-made 
sin. “Twus that way she got her come-uppance. Besides 
keepin’ her po’ as Job’s turkey, he turned out ter be as 
mean as gyar-broth—-fact is, the meanest man ever wus in 
the county exceptin’, maybe, ole man,Joe-Bob Armistead’s 
son Joe. He’d’a’ cheated his own father in his dyin’ hour. 
Reckon you never knowed erbout the fight he had with 
Tip Taylor. Ye see, they both wanted the same gal, 
Mary Blain, that uster teach school. Pixy did think the 
world an’ all of her. She come from up No’th, but, bless 
your soul! she loved to be waited on same as ef she owned 
twenty niggers. As I started ter tell ye, little Joe-Bob an’ 
Tip—you know Tip! not much bigger’n a picayune, but 
not afraid o’ nobody, not eben ef he wus big as ole Golier 
—tTip an’ him, they hitched an’ hung one night at the 
meetin’-house—Salem church it wus—an’ Brother Mc- 
Pounder holdin’ er revival over thar. He’s a preacher 
wuth talkin’ erbout—he wus, ruther. I ain’t never ra’aly 
got over losin’’him in my |feelin’s, po’ good man! He 
always uster be tellin’ Pixy he’d ride a hundred miles ter 
say the ceremony when she got married.” 

‘“‘Humph! I never did see much in him. I’m bound 
ter say it, ef the man is dead,” Uncle Jimmie said, sitting 
straighter i in the saddle, his hands clinching hard about 
the reins. Evidently he was nerving himself for a tremen- 
dous encounter. The Squire was talking still, but as 
Uncle Jimmie raised his voice he stopped short and lis- 
tened acutely while the other said: 

“ Besides, he wus so narrer. All you close-communion 
Baptis’es is sorter that way—you cain’t he’p it, seein’ whut 
you believe ; but he wus the bigotedest one o’ all that ever 
I run efcross, an’ that’s sayin’ a heap, since I’ve erbout 
growed up amongst ’em.” 
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That settled matters. A firebrand in stubble does not 
flame more fiercely nor more instantly than did Squire 
Eecock’s controversial wrath. With a hoarse polemic roar 
the outrush of words began. Uncle Jimmie, too, threw 
his leg over the saddle and made ready for a long strife of 
tongues. 

The moon climbed big and red up the dark world’s east- 
ern rim; it stood high and white in a midnight sky; yet 
still the argument went on. Great horned owls went hoot- 
ing overhead ; screech-owls cried, shrill and eerie, through 
the moonlit world: tree-toads sang tumultuously, and 
crickets cheeped ;' but not a note of all the sylvan chorus 
came understandingly to the ears of the disputants. Both 
spoke at once, and neither listened further than the word 
or two needed to set him off afresh. It was a contest of 
breath and endurance truly Homeric. Even the midnight 
cock-crow passed them heedlessly over, nor did they listen 
to the shriller clarions that heralded the dawn. 

At last, when the east’s pale, rosy radiance began to 
warm and brighten, the gray horse, restive this last three 
hours, reared and gave out along, protesting neigh. Blacky 
gave him a sleepy look, moved her long under lip a little 
tremulously, and shook herself as one might shrug the 
shoulder when weary of profitless wrangling. Uncle Jim- 
mie resumed his proper seat, and began to say over his 
shoulder, as he headed the gray toward town: “I ain’t 
through more’n half I could say, Squire, but you know how 
itis: I’m bound ter help Jack Musgrave through, an’ there’s 
breakfast an’ a heap o’ other things tween this an’ then—’”’ 

“Thanky, Uncle Jimmie! You have helped him 
through—the very tightest place that ever he wus in,” 
Ned Wylie called behind him. Facing about, he saw that 
young man, laughing so that be could hardly sit upon his 
horse, and back of him Jack Musgrave and the Methodist 
minister, with Pixy between them, bare-headed, and 
brightly blushing as the face of the morning. 

She rode straight up to her father, saying, with level 
eyes: “ Howdy, pa! I told youl would, an’ sure enough 
Idid. Jack came out las’ night with the preacher an’ the 
license. Ned guessed you an’ Uncle Jimmie would stay 
here some time, but we didn’t any of us think it would be 
all night. So we got married fast an’ tight first, then sent 
fer all the near neighbors to help us rejoice. We've been 
waitin’ fer you to come, but you stayed so long we had to 
go—home,”’ blushing prettily and dropping her eyes at the 
last word. 

Squire Eecock drew a deep, gasping breath. Perhaps 
it was well for his daughter that he had spent the night 
through such a fire of wrath. At first he had looked 
furiously at young Musgrave ; thence his glance traveled 
to Pixy’s face, beautiful in vivid youth and love. Some- 
how the sight brought water to his eyes. He slid to earth 
and held out open arms. As Pixy sprang into them he 
said, very low: 

“ Daughter, you’ve beat me, fair an’ square. You are 
my daughter, jest the same ;’”’ then over his shoulder to 
Jack, who had likewise dismounted, and stood holding out 
his hand: “ But this I must say, young man: you cain’t 
have my girl this way, like she wus nobody’s child, with 
nary new frock ter her back. Let her come home with me, 
an’ stay till she can have a weddin’ wuth talkin’ erbout. 
I don’t want folks sayin’ hereafter that thar wus anything 
done in er corner.” 

“Oh, the infare’ll make up all the weddin’ lacked, 
Squire,” Ned Wylie said, before Jack could speak. “I 
sent word ter Aunt Mandy Musgrave, soon as the knot 
wus tied, an’ I’ve got word back, since we started in, that 
thar never wus such doin’s, since Troy wus a town, as 
they’re gettin’ ready fer us right now. The nine best cake- 
makers there have been at work all night; they’re goin’ 
ter adjourn Court soon as it opens, af’ Mr. Musgrave 
an’ the other lawyers have got a barbecu@ under way, to be 
eaten in the Court-House yard by everybody that comes. 
That ought ter satisfy you; but ef it don’t—why, you Jest 
pitch in an’ call me all the hard names in the Bible an ’ the 
catechism. Next ter you, I’m the man most ter blame, an’ so 


glad of it you might kick, me an’ I’d say, ‘ Thanky, sir” 


“ An’, more’n all that, Squire,’ Uncle Jimmie said, his 
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face all one flamboyant smile, “ it sorter seems ter me you 
ain’t got no call ter object. Seems ter me l’ve heard Bap- 
tis’ doctrine sorter like this: ‘ Whut is ter be will be— 
whether it ever happens or not.’ ”’ 

“ Well, this seems more like free will ter no—free will 
that warn’t my wili,” Squire Eecock said, grimly, with yet 
the shadow of a stealing smile. 


Be 


The Spectator 
The Minors 


Under this title the Spectator does not refer to those who are 
under age, nor has he any reference to the somewhat plaintive 
key in music known as the minor. He has in mind what he 
may call the Minor Morals. For example, the Minor Veracities. 
The day is warm; the auditors (constructively so called) are 
a-weary, especially the more youthful portion. The Ornament 
of the Sacred Desk has elaborated his subject with adequate 
fullness; the people are wondering at his lack of terminal facili- 
ties. At last he says, “ One word more, and I have done.” A 
grateful smile steals over the features of the tender youth, not 
yet chastened by experience. The elders exhibit none of the 
enthusiasm of hopefulness; alas! they have been there before ! 
The preacher proceeds—one minute—two minutes—five minutes 
—ten minutes; the children are learning a sad lesson. 


Again, honesty as to property. You receive a letter (the Spec- 
tator received one this morning), perhaps from a stranger, which 
necessitates a reply; but—no stamp. Not unfrequently the 
Spectator receives an inquiry or request, unaccompanied by 
stamp, from A. B. which involves writing to C. D. and E. F. 
and G. H., and sending each of them a stamp for reply, and 
then sending all their replies to A. B.; but—no stamp. To 
refuse the favor or the courtesy would seem. churlish, and, 
besides, one cannot afford to have his mind engrossed with such 
very small affairs, especially when irritating. And so you sub- 
mit to the larceny. Not seldom insult is added to injury, as 
when a person sends you a fosta/ card with an inquiry or request 
that will involve several letters and as many stamps. A gen- 
tleman who was formerly clerk of a large association of churches 
has told the Spectator that it was a very common thing for him 
to receive from strangers a fosta/ card in substance as fol- 
lows: “I see that the pulpit of the St. Methuselah—or the St. 
Melchizedek—Church is vacant. Will you please to mention my 
name to the committee ?” 

It is alleged that time is money. The Spectator is not aware 
who was the original author of this remark; but, oh! what rob- 
beries upon robberies are committed! There is some meeting 
of a Board; A. B. is required to make a quorum ; by his failure 
in promptness he robs the assembled body of as many times the 
five or ten minutes, which measures his slackness, as there are 
members. A stranger comes in on your busiest morning to talk 
to you about something which interests him solely, and not at 
all you, to ask you to further some project of his. Observe, he 
does not first say to you: “ Sir, will you, as a great favor, spare 
me five minutes of your time?” He wrenches it from you, he 
larcenies it, he burglarizes it. 


There is a multitude of ways in which people rob you of your 
pleasure in life. The other day the Spectator was sitting at 
a table where there was put before each plate an individual salt 
(which the Spectator regards as an invention of the Enemy of 
Human Happiness, and which the imperfectly bred are con- 
Stantly thrusting their fingers into, while even the most civilized 
cannot help using their own knife to convey to their plate a 
portion of the saline dietetic. Give me sprinklers every time). 
A young lady amused herself with moistening her finger in her 
mouth, dipping it in the individual salt, thence conveying a few 
grains of the chloride of sodium to her mouth, and repeating 
the experiment ad infinitum so long as the period between 
courses allowed. She did not realize that she was depriving 
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many persons of their appetite, which is expressly guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution. 


No one has more reason to complain of the violation of the 
Minor Morals than the children. It seems to be considered that 
they are not persons. Their choices, their aversions, are (appar- 
ently) created to be set at naught. They are commanded to kiss 
this person and that; it is thought a mark of great willfulness 
if they exhibit any reluctance; the proposed Aissee may be 
repugnant to the last degree, may be lacking in the great virtue 
which is associated with soap and water; it makes no odds. 
And how often the parents or friends or even strangers wish to 
help the child with their own knife and fork, or from their own 
plate! Let us be thankful that the hideously filthy custom of fak- 
ing snuff has largely passed away ; let us record it to the credit of 
Napoleon (as mentioned by his latest biographer) that he usually 
only sme/¢ of the pinch of snuff which he held in his fingers. 
But to return—a lady has told the Spectator that in ber child- 
hood she often visited an aged aunt, who sought the solace of 
the snuff-box, and who had by her on her work-table a basket 
in which she kept her very snuffy handkerchief. Once, when a 
strawberrying party was proposed, the aunt offered to the child 
this identical basket to be used in the strawberrying, and seemed 
grieved and offended that the offer was not accepted. It is 
supposed that because children are small, therefore their rights 
are diminutive and their feelings unworthy of consideration. 


There are numberless violations of morals connected with the 
use of tobacco. The Spectator has sometimes thought that 
there was some mysterious influence about this narcotic that 
carries with it an unconscious selfishness and disregard of the 
rights of others. The Spectator has in mind a man, a minister, 
not a bad man as things go, who persists in smoking, and keep- 
ing his clothing and his hair and his breath and the furniture 
redolent, while all the time the smoke is absolutely and literally 
a poison to his wife. Perhaps such an instance goes beyond 
the minor morals and comes under the major. 

Of course it is not to be expected that the Italian organ- 
grinders can know much about morals. They were presumably 
brought up under a religious system which one of the Specta- 
tor’s friends, a very sincere but not highly educated man, entitles 
“ Popanism.” But have they any right to prowl about under 
the windows of unoffending citizens, “ aggravating ” our ears with 
their grinding and our feelings with their monkey, until their 
absence shall have been purchased with some small coin which 
is, after all, only a bribe to them to come to-morrow? 


Then there are all sorts of violations of good neighborhood, 
as by those who draw flies to the vicinage by their careless dis- 
posal of the refuse, or who beat their carpets in such a way that 
their neighbors get the dust and the possible germs and spores. 
Then there is the talking and singing into the hours of the night 
which, sounding through the thin partitions of the ordinary house, 
robs you of the best part of your night’s rest. You are travel- 
ing on the cars, and have managed by unwearied effort to get 
into a drowse, when a thing under the semblance of a rational 
human being shakes you, and wakes you, that he may ask: “So! 
taking a journey, are you?” An experience on the cars this very 
morning impels the Spectator to add to the list of violated 
Minor Morals. We will suppose that you have passed three- 
score years; you have secured a seat in the street-cars on the 
way to your business; the car fills up; each seat is occupied ; 
and now come in several females, reputable in garb and general 
appearance. You sit a while in meditation on your duty; at 
last unselfishness conquers; you select the least young and 
least attractive of the party; you rise and offer her your seat. 
And she? Oh, she takes the seat with a stony stare, with nor 
word nor smile of acknowledgment or consciousness. And 
you are left, as you stand during the remaining mile or two, to 
muse on the fact that virtue is popularly supposed to be its 
own reward, and you wonder if that is always the case. 

Ah me! surely we need a sermon or two, mot to say a treatise, 
upon the Minor Morals. 


| 
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The Home 


The Summer’s Opportunity 


It is difficult for a mother whose mind is broadened by 
an inheritance of intelligence, by education, and by the cul- 
ture of travel and the meeting of many minds, to compre- 
hend the mental condition of the mother whose inheritance 
is ignorance, and whose environment only perpetuates that 
inheritance. So much of what we know is purely the 
education of environment, and unconsciously acquired, that 
most of us cannot understand the need for elementary 
training in lines that are closely allied to the most element- 
ary knowledge needed by the ignorant mother. | 

Not long since the wife of a country blacksmith was 
talking to a woman of sympathy and comprehension from 
the city. The blacksmith’s wife began complaining of the 
trouble it was to bring up her little girl, ending her com- 
plaint with the remark, ‘‘I have no time to bring her up; 
she ought to have some one to bring her up every minute.” 
She had watched the mothers with nurses who came into 
the neighborhood in the summer, and had decided that the 
office of the nurse was to “bring up” the children without 
troubling the mothers. It would be a slow and painful 


process to make that mother understand that the nurse was . 


provided in order that the mother might have more freedom 
to bring up her child; that she might have more leisure 
than she could have if she had to do the necessary work 
that caring for its clothing involved, and that waiting upon 
it implied. 

This ignorant woman had all the elements that the 
careless rich mother has. Her housekeeping was reduced 
to the simplest forms: no table-cloths, no carpets, wooden 
chairs. She spent hours sitting on the piazza of her 
house with her hands idle—and her mind also, judging 
by her expression. Her life was a mere existence, and 
her type is all toocommon. The opportunity that an edu- 
cated, sympathetic woman has to arouse such women and 
to change their standards is unbounded. The poverty and 
ignorance of the poor in the country are far more deadening 
and hopeless than poverty in the city. The altruist’s 
greatest opportunity comes in the summer, when the home 
cares are laid aside for a time. 
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Chinese Homes 
By Laura B. Starr 


The exterior of a Chinese house has little to relieve it 
from barrack-like baldness save the picturesque long 
sloping roofs and wide projecting eaves, which all authori- 
ties agree had their origin in the tent of the early nomadic 
tribes; the ‘‘ tent obviously consisted of a horizontal pole 
over which a fabric was thrown, supported at its ends by 
cross sticks.”’ 

The outer walls are stuccoed, and when not thus covered 
the bricks are occasionally rubbed smooth and_ pointed 
with fine cement. Instead of a broad cornice, the top is 
frequently relieved by a rather good arrangement of 
modeled work of painted clay figures in a/to-re/ievo, repre- 
senting a battle scene, a landscape, clusters of flowers, or 
some other design, defended from the weather by the pro- 
jecting eaves. A black painted band, relieved by corners 
and designs of flowers and scrolls, is a cheap substitute 
used by the poor people instead of the carved figures. The 
ridge-poles have fantastic decorations of dragon heads, 
globes, etc. In Pekin the framework under the wide eaves 
of palaces is tastefully painted in green and gold, and pro- 
tected by a netting of copper wire. | 

The house itself, which in case of well-to-do people 
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consists of several suites of apartments, each quite separate 
from the other, all under one roof, is built around an open 
court like the Mexican /atio, which is called “heavenly 
well.” Smaller courts are often arranged between the 
different apartments, but all open into the large one. 

These many divisions under the same roof are made 
necessary by the custom of keeping the women’s apart- 
ments quite separate from those of the men, and the fact 
that two or three generations of sons often live together 
all their lives. 

There is a general reception-room where visitors are 
entertained, a general dining-room for the men, and another 
for the women ; but aside from these each set of apartments 
is quite shut of from the others. Such veneration is felt 
for the aged that every household is ruled by the oldest 
man and the oldest woman, each in their respective depart- 
ments. 

The doors—that is, the doors opening from one room to 
another, or from the rooms into the courtyards—are unlike 
Western doors in that they are often round, leaf-shaped, or 
semicircular apertures, instead of being rectangular. Fre- 
quently the circular opening is filled in with bamboo-work 


-or handsome open-work carving, leaving only a small aper- 


ture for ingress and egress. 

Neither doors nor windows, when the latter are used, are 
ever placed oppdsite each other, for that is believed to 
make an easy entrance for the evil spirits which the 
Chinese believe always to be ready to enter their homes 
and make trouble for them. The spirit is not supposed to 
be able to travel in any but a direct line, so that even 
though it should manage to effect an entrance into a room, 
its power to work mischief is reduced to a minimum if it 
can find no exit straight ahead of it. 

An amusing superstition is connected with the outer 
wall or screen which is always built before the main 
entrance to a house. This wall or screen is built of 
wood or brick, is about six feet in length, and varies 
in height, but always reaches above the top of the door 
and is set a few feet in front of it. The Chinese believe 
that this keeps out not only evil spirits but the ghosts of 
poor relations who have died and who are supposed 
to be able to come back to the house to torment their 
friends either because they have not given them the 
proper amount of food, or to persuade them to pay the poor 


ghosts more attention ; for it is supposed that the comfort . 


and well-being of the dead depend upon the amount of 
care and attention bestowed upon their graves and memo- 
rial tablets by surviving relatives. Having made a square 
corner, which is impossible of turning to the evil spirit or 
ghost, the Chinese rest in peace night and day, feeling 
secure; though how they account for the bad luck that does 
happen to them occasionally, in spite of their precautions, 
I am at a loss to understand. 

The principal room of a house is called the “ guest hall,” 
this being the room in which all guests are received and 
entertained. In all houses of any pretensions whatever 
these rooms are furnished alike—that is, there are the 
same number of chairs and of low couches, placed always 
in the same position. A tea-poy is placed between each 
pair of carved chairs, of which there are eight. The seat 
of honor is on the left of the host, who sits on a low carved 
couch placed near the wall opposite the door ; this couch 
is long, and in the center is placed a low stand or stool for 
holding teacups and resting the elbows. 

The furniture is always black wood, with colored marble 
let into the framework. Of course there is a variety in the 
way of design in carving and workmanship, but the same 
shapes are used for both cheap and expensive pieces. The 
dining-table is octagonal or circular in shape, and stands 
in the center of the room, under the most gorgeous lantern 
in the place; high carved stools with marble seats let into 
the frames are used instead of chairs. Lanterns of every 
description light up the room, and all the bronze and old 
china ornaments which the natives love so well are scat- 
tered about on small teak-wood stands. 

If there is no room set apart for the ancestral tablets, 
they are found in the guest hall; before these and at the 
ancestral graves women are not allowed to worship, as men 
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are, in reverential attitudes and by burning incense and 
making offerings of paper money. They may and do pre- 
pare the food, but only men and boys are worthy of entreat- 
ing the spirits to come and partake of the feast thus pro- 
vided for them. 

The apartments of the women are in the rear of the 
house, the doorway leading to them being screened hy 
heavy curtains; within these precincts no male relation, 
be he the most intimate, may enter. 

The Chinese are very fond of inscribing quotations from 
their great writers on both the outer and inner walls of 
their dwelling ; panel pictures thus inserted with rollers at 
each end are a favorite way of using them indoors, but the 
outside walls are often covered with Chinese writing 
which describes the fate of the wicked if he does not wor- 
ship at the ancestral tombs and fulfill the law. They 
reverence the written or printed word, and will not allow 
scraps of paper thus covered to be carelessly destroyed ; 
they gather all they see, and it is carried to the temple 
courtyard and there secretly burned. 

The houses are but one story in height. The majority 
of the rooms have no ceiling, but end with the roof. . A 
few of the better-class houses have ceilings that are arranged 
in squares; these are covered with plain white cloth or 
squares of embroidery. 

The mat sheds put up each year on the race-course at 
' Hong Kong have ceilings arranged in a very similar man- 
ner. The square of matting, or panels of wood, are 
decorated with Chinese art before being set in place, and 
the effect, in spite of the high coloring, is very good. 

The ropms in the different suites of apartments are 
separated one from another by the carved wooden scroll- 
work for which the Chinese are famous, It is usually dark, 
and gives a very rich and handsome appearance to the 
whole interior, which is dull and dark—owing to want of 
windows—until the myriads of lanterns are lighted. The 
carving is sometimes gilded, and sometimes the wood is 
left in a state of nature with a high polish. Doorways are 
often half filled in with it; again, a low, deep frieze is seen 
all around the room. The women’s apartments particu- 
larly are decorated with the carved work. Whatever can 
be imagined as contributing to pleasure and the support of 
luxury is to be found in the secluded quarters devoted to 
the women. The men of China say that upon entering 
the apartments of the women, they, like all good hus- 
bands, leave worldly cares and the remembrance of them 
behind on the door-mat, and take them up again when 
they go out. They visit these places for no other pur- 
pose than to drink deep from the full cup of pleasure of 
this life. 

Screens are everywhere seen ; they are carved of teak- 
wood and handsomely painted with various figures and 
devices. In some parts of the Dragon Empire bedsteads 
similar to our own are used; they are curiously carved, 
with drawers underneath and shelves for holding toilet 
necessities, all of which are hidden out of sight by doors 
which look like a beautiful screen. But the bed which 
the majority of people use, particularly in the northern 
part, is called a dang. It is built across one end or side 
of a room, is six feet wide, two or more high, with a facing 
of burnt brick all around the inside. In some of the bet- 
ter houses a coping of good strong woodwork is seen on 
the edge of the 4ang. This is heated by flues, and dur- 
ing the day is furnished with low chairs and tables, and 
they congregate here for warmth and comfort. At night 
the furniture is removed and the bedding put in place, and 
they sleep on the warm bricks. Ifthe family have means, 
there will be a handsomely embroidered curtain drawn 
back from the front, or effective scroll-work arranged 
across the top. 

The “heavénly well,”’ or inner court, is furnished with 
ferns, palms, dwarfed shrubs, trees, and flowers, all grow- 
ing in glazed china jars, each jar being set on a china 
stand from two or three feet in height; birds are kept 
here, and the place is as lovely and quiet as though it 
Were far away in the country, while it is perhaps in the 
heart of a city. 

The houses of the poorer people are built of bamboo, 
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and almost furnished with that most useful material ; 
chairs, benches, beds, and pillows are but a few of the arti- 
cles manufactured from it. These homes are desolate- 
looking indeed; far more comfortable-looking are the 
little sheltered nooks on the boats which the boat-women 


call home. 
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How to Can and Preserve Fruit 
For August 


By Florence May Ferguson 


PEACHES 


Canned.—Cut in halves and peel after the pits have been 
removed, or peel and can the peaches whole, if the flavor of the 
pits is desired. Allow half a pound of granulated sugar and 
half a pint of water to two pounds of peaches. Boil together 
slowly until the peaches are tender. Have the jars thoroughly 
heated, place the peaches in, one at a time, until the jar is nearly 
filled, then fill to overflowing with juice, and seal as quickly as 
possible. 

Preserved.—Cut in halves and peel after removing the pits. 
Allow seven pounds of granulated sugar to eight pounds of 
peaches. Put the sugar and the peaches into the kettle in 
alternate layers, and let them stand over night. In the morning 
add one cup of water; after heating through on back part of 
stove, bring forward and boil slowly until the peaches are tender ; 
skim while boiling. Take out the peaches and boil down the 
syrup until it thickens when cooled; test it by cooling a little in 
a cup. Eight pounds of peaches when preserved make four 
quarts. Divide the peaches equally in the jars, and pour the 
syrup over them, but do not seal until the preserve is cold. 

Pickled.—Peel and weigh. Allow four pounds of granulated 
sugar, one quart of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of ground cinna- 
mon, and one tablespoonful of ground cloves, to seven pounds 
of peaches. Mix the spices together and tie up in four or five 
little bags made of thin muslin. Place the sugar, spices, and 
vinegar in a kettle, and let them come to a boil. Then put ina 
layer of peaches and cook until soft enough to run a fork 
through ; skim while boiling; remove the peaches and put in 
another layer. When all the peaches have been cooked, pour 
the syrup over them. If put into a stone jar, a small plate or 
some weight should be used to keep the peaches under the syrup ; 
but they keep best in glass jars, sealed. Put one bag of spices 
in each glass jar. 

WATERMELON 

Pickled.—Use only the hard white part, cut into small pieces. 
Allow three and a half pounds of granulated sugar, one quart of 
vinegar, half a pint of water, two tablespoonfuls of ground cin- 
namon, and one tablespoonful of cloves, to seven pounds of 
watermelon. Mix the spices together and tie up in four or five 
little bags. Place the sugar, spices, water, and vinegar in a ket- 
tle, and let them come to a boil; then put in the fruit, all at once, 
as it willnot break, and cook until tender. Put into heated jars, 
but do not seal until it is cold. 


% 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Outlook : 

With my youngest boy I had much the same experience as 
“M. E. L.” has had. If “M. E. L.” will consult an oculist, I 
am confident she will find the eyesight defective. My boy at 
twelve could not read intelligibly. I took him to three oculists ; 
two agreed, and | followed their advice. My boy, now fourteen 
years and a half, is advancing rapidly in all studies, including 
Latin and French; expects to enter in three years Yale Col- 
lege (academic)—at least his teachers expect him to. ; . 


Dear Outlook : 
Should letters of condolence be answered ? M. V. 


Yes; as soon as the receiver feels shecan. The sender 
does not intend to impose a burden. 


In a recent number of The Outlook reference was made 
to the Home Study Society of Boston, but no mention was 
made of the excellent Round Robin Reading Club, 4213 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., which is designed to 
encourage study at home. 


To several Inquirers.—The “ sectional checker-board 
puzzle” can be bought at any large toy-store. 
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The Vacation Fund 


The letters that come from the girls who are the guests 
of our readers through this Fund are eloquent with appre- 
ciation, not only of the vacation, but because it is spent ina 
beautiful house. One girl wrote: “I would rather eat 
bread without butter at Cherry Vale than the best dinner 
I ever saw anywhere else, because the dishes are so pretty, 
and everything is done so nice.” Another wrote: “I never 
felt so sorry that Mamie [her sister] is blind. I want her 
to see these beautiful rooms. Our room is lovely. Some- 
times I think she feels it, she seems so happy.” This 
blind girl and her sister have walked for almost a year 
through the shadow of death. The simple black dresses 
tell of an absent mother. “ All the girls are happy here,” 
she continues. There are thirty-five girls now spending 
their vacations at Cherry Vale. | 


Received since January 1, 1894, and previously acknowledged. . $3,590 14 
A. L. M., Brooklyn, N. Y 2 00 


Wage-Earner, New London, Conn............. 2 00 
The Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass............ 20 00 
Collection taken up in Village Church, Vermillion, O., per 


Please make al! checks payable to The Outlook Company. 


A Good Time 


Emily Huntington Miller 

It was Barbara who thought of the beginning of it. The 
ending was the best part, but you have to have beginnings 
first, and there never would have been any part ut all if it 
hadn’t been for her. We’re the minister’s children, and 
there’s an awful lot of us, so Saran Butts says. Saran is 
our hired girl, and I guess she’s pretty old for a girl, but 
she's good—only washing-days, and baking-days, and Sun- 
day mornings, and times when she scrubs the kitchen 
floor. That’s the time she mostly calls us an awful 
lot. But she likes us, ’specially Barbara. Barbara’s the 
oldest, and she’s a dear, but she’s lame, and has to go 
with a cane. -It used to be a crutch, but she got over 
that. She never will get over the cane, because they had 
to do something to her leg, and I can’t talk about that: 
it makes me all kind of choky in my throat. The twins 
come next. I’m a twin, and Larry’s the other of me, but 
Saran says they might just as well be only one of us, and 
save clothes, because we always do just the same. Then 
there’s Jessica and Dan and Marjory—that’s all. 

It’s most a year now since papa had to go away t 
Europe because he got to staying awake nights instead o 
sleeping ; and just when it was going to be vacation, and 
mamma was going to take us all to Long Meadows, she 
got a letter that grandma was sick, and she had to go 
right away. First along we thought she’d be back in a few 
days, but when you begin putting things off they most 
always keep on that way, and don’t happen at all—I mean 
fun and good times, because the more you put off bad 
things the worse they get. When the letter really came to 
say that mamma couldn’t come back, and we must .be 
patient and cheerful, and get all the good we could out 
of our vacation, everybody felt pretty bad. Jessica and 
Marjory cried, and I guess I won’t tell what I did and, 
Larry, because Saran said we ought to have a good whip- 
ping instead of a vacation, and she just wished there was 
some way to make us ’preciate our mercies. After a while 


Barbara went out in the kitchen, and there was Saran, 
with her head on the table, crying as hard as she could 
cry. And Barbie found out all about it; Barbie always 
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does. She kind of coaxes and comforts, and first 
you know you tel]. We never thought about Saran hav- 
ing folks and wanting a vacation, but she’s got a sister 
that’s a dressmaker and sews in a shop, and she has to 
leave her two little children shut up all day in a little 
room. They had it all planned that when mamma 
took us to Long Meadows Saran was going to take these 
children somewhere in the country to have a real good 
time, and maybe the mother could get a vacation for a few 
days and come too. And now they couldn’t do it, because 
Saran must stay and take care of us. After Saran told 
she wiped her eyes on her apron and said, as cross as 
anything : 

“ Don’t stand there looking at me; I shall git used to 
it; poor folks has to put up with things the way they’re 
fixed; but when I think of them poor babies and hear you 
children making a fuss about having to stay with this nice 
house and yard and garden, it makes me mad.” 

Barbie wrote a long letter to mamma that very day, and 
when the answer came she told us about her plan, and 
read us the letter. Mamma said: “I think you can get as 
much fun out of it as going to Long Meadows, but the 
way to make it a really happy vacation will be to try and 
see how much happiness you can get into it for others.” 

That was what Barbie thought of; trying to make good 
times for those little children up at Milltown. Saran 
baked us a lot of good things—little round apple pies, and 
ginger cookies, and bread, but that doesn’t count because 
you have to have that anyway; and then she went to Mill- 
town and got the children. We thought they’d be pretty, 
but they wa’n’t a mite. The boy was about as big as Dan, 
but he had the slimsiest legs and arms, and the girl was 
older than Marjory and ever so much smaller. But you 
ought to have seen how proud Saran was of them. She 
brushed the girl’s hair so slick you couldn’t hardly see it, 
and Barbie said she sat up’’most all night to make some 
white aprons for her. 

Out in our back yard there’s a long grape arbor over the 
path, with seats on each side of it. Papa had the seats 
made so you could lift them up, and underside were 
boxes, all clean and dry. That was so Jessica and Marjory 
could play house out there and have a nice place to keep 
their dolls and things, and to put books in when you 
wanted to stop reading. Justa little way beyond the arbor 
was a splendid great oak-tree that you could climb up into, 
and seats almost in the very top. We used to have a board 
fixed with ropes so we could let it down and draw anybody 
up to the top, but you had to pull carefully or it would tip, 
and after Larry broke his arm papa thought we better not 
try it. 

Well, Barbie had a man come and put up the tent that 
papa went camping with right beyond the end of the grape 
arbor, where the tree shaded it, and fix some bunks along 
the sides with nice clean hay in them, and we set up 
the camp stove, and had the camp chest with all the dishes 
and things, and we went to camping in the back yard. I 
tell you we had fun! The girls didn’t want to sleep in the 
bunks, but Larry and me did, and Dan, and Ellsworth—that 
was Saran’s boy. He was the pluckiest kind of a fellow. 
We thought we’d stand guard one night, and he had 
the first watch. When it came time for Dan to relieve 
him, Dan wouldn’t wake up, and he just walked back 
and forwards ’most all night, till Larry happened to see 
him. 

We dug an oven, and roasted corn and potatoes, and we 
made pancakes in a frying pap. and learned how to turn 
‘em by tossing ’em up in the air, only we wasted a good 
many that way because sometimes they wouldn’t come 
down in the pan, and once a real skwushy one came down 
on top of my head. But it was lots of fun, and Saran 
never scolded a mite, only washing-days and baking-days, 
and the time we took the red table-cloth for a banner. 
Barbara read us lots and lots of stories, and we all got 
tanned, and Ellsworth and Mina got over being so still 
and sober. And one day the milkman came out to see our 
camp. Saran knows him, and he said he’d bring his big 
market-wagon and take us all out to his farm to stay a week, 
and if Saran’s sister could get away she m'ght come too. 
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And ’t all happened that way, just like a story. We went 
out there in the market-wagon, and Saran’s sister came 
too. She was so glad to see her children, and see how 
round their cheeks were, and how they laughed and acted 
like other folks, that she just kept on hugging them and 
crying. And Larry, he tumbled me over on the grass, and 
we rolled about till we got so’s we could whistle, because 
when you see folks doing that way like she did, it makes 
you feel kind of queer. It was the jolliest kind of a place to 
stay, with brooks to wade in, and trees to climb, and woods 
with squirrels in, and no end of birds. Only, the barn was 
bigger than the house, and we boys all slept out there on the 
hay. Saran helped the milkman’s wife, and every day they 
took us off somewhere in the big wagon, and we ate dinner 
outdoors. They had ever so many horses, and Saran drove, 
or else the milkman’s wife, and when we met folks they 
thought we belonged to the circus. 

When we went back, Saran’s sister stayed with Ellsworth 
and Mina, because her time wasn’t up yet, and the milk- 
man said he guessed they’d keep the children a spell to 
liven things up. 

But the funniest thing was when we got back. Saran 
a put her arms around Barbara and Augged her, and 
said : ¢ 
“You’re a blessing, Barbara Deering! Nobody else 
would ever have thought of it.” 

I suppose that’s the trouble. There’s lots of nice things 
you could do for other people if you only thought of it, but 
most times we don’t think about anything but our own 
good times. Anyway, we all agreed that this was the 
jolliest vacation we ever had, and I believe your own good 
times are best when you bring other people into them. 


Larry says so, too. 


Weavers and Voyagers 
Byr Ella F. Mosby 


The tribe of which I speak are weavers and spinners by 
profession. They are the oldest weavers on record, and 
their work—“ threads of silk beaded with pearls ”—is 
woven after a pattern that has come down as a priceless 
heirloom from creation. Their materials are so fine that 
one silken gossamer line is composed of several hundred 
threads twisted together. In the island of cinnamon- 
plant and cocoa-palm, Ceylon, lives the giant of the tribe— 
the biggest spider in the world. A black-looking, ugly fel- 
low he is, six inches long, four and a half broad, and with 
legs from nine to twelve inches! But his work is lovely—a 
net of the finest yellow silk, glistening in the sunshine. 
This is not swung from corner to corner of a room or 
shady garden-wall ; it bridges chasms and yawning fissures 
of rock, and needs to be strong as well as fine. So our 
spider makes his guys—a guy is a rope stretched tight to 
steady something—not only of many threads, but many 
webs of threads firmly twisted together. They are usually 
three, forming a triangular frame for the web. Those of 
the Ceylon spinner are from five to twenty feet long, and 
the golden net itself is from five to ten feet in diameter, 
for it is strong and big enough to hold lizards, small birds, 
and gorgeous butterflies with wide wings outspread like 
some great tropic flower. 

Cobwebs (cob means a large spider, and codweds are 
spider-webs)—how dainty and graceful they are out-of- 
doors, sparkling with dewdrops or silvery frost-gleams on 
an early autumn morning! Some of the small field- 
spiders have most fairy-like and happy voyages. They 
have solved the secret of aerial navigation, and their ship- 
building is done with the swiftness of enchantment; with 
economy also, for their materials are spun out of them- 
selves—as we spin our lives—by a process of evolution. 
There are hundreds of tiny tubes clustered at the tips of 
four little spinnerets at the end of a spider’s abdomen, and 
the liquid silk comes through the tubes. She can expand 
these at will, spinning many separate threads at once, or 
press them together, making one. By a rapid twisting 
motion of her foot, which is covered with delicate, sensi- 
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tive hairs, she can cover the thread with tiny drops like 
strung pearls, and these will stick to the wings and feet of 
her victims and hold them fast. She can also spin with 
lightning speed “a cloud of flossy white filaments” over 
her prey, covering it away for future use. | 

Her special use to mankind is in removing numberless 
stinging insects, but besides this work she has milder pleas- 
ures—she travels. Sometimes through the air; mounting 
to the top of a fence-post, as Mr. McCook has charmingly 
described, she spins long gossamer threads that float in the 
breeze and at last are buoyant enough to rise and float 
away high and swift, if the wind be favorable. The tiny 
spider still spins, now a sort of silken balloon or bag, in 
which she rests at ease, with long streamers floating out on 
every side. Does she wish to alight? She gathers the 
threads together in her powerful jaws—powerful in propor- 
tion to her size—and down she comes like a ball. Some- 
times the voyages are over or even under water. One of 
the wall-spiders is a diver, and can stay under water more 
than half an hour, breathing from the pretty silvery bub- 
bles of air held by the delicate hairs that cover its body. 
Some of them seem to spin a sort of raft on which their 
hind legs rest, while they use their front legs as oars—for 
they are provided with no less than eight. But these voy- 
ages are along shore ; more ambitious voyagers spin their 
rafts swiftly, and add to these long, fluttering silken sails 
that catch the wind and carry them skimming over the 
smooth waters gayly and speedily. 

Is not this a creature of independent resource, weaving 
bags and traps, homes and railways, rafts, air-ships, and 
sailing-vessels, to whom air, earth, and water are common 
highways, and all without a cent’s outlay for material or 
assistance? This is the lesson of the lower life, such as 
that of a jelly-fish or an insect—independence. This is 
first and needful; it makes a foundation or base; but, 
rising higher to man’s life, a nobler lesson*is added— 
co-operation, or mutual aid. 


A Prize Offer 


The following is a copy of an essay on George Washing- 
ton, written by a girl in a secondary class of one of the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia. It was meant as a serious effort : 


I will tell you the story in History of George Washington, 
George Washington was born Feb. 12, 1726. 

He was educated at West Point, and after graduating served 
in the Mexican War. 

When the French and India War broke out he was made 
Captain, and General and Major and performed many imported 
services. 

In 1759 He rezined and married Mrs. Martha Acusta, and 
went to live on his estate at Mt. Vernon. In the Virginia Leg- 
ishlature, of which he was a member, he took the part against 
the oppression of England. In 1843 he was Elected President 
of Congress and took an active part in Public affairs. He fought 
many battles and finally captured General Lee and his whole 
army, April oth, 1865. He finally surrendered at Yorktown, 
under Lord Cornwallis, and the war ended 1760. Thus he owes 
the liberty to us, and he is called the father of this country. The 
constitution having been adapted, George Washington was made 
President of the United States. He served two terms, but re- 
fused to serve a third term, having taken a severe cold from a 
ride in the rain. He died at Mt. Vernon, aged 67 years. 


This composition was printed in the Philadelphia 
“Ledger.” The Outlook will give the prize of a book, not 
to cost over one dollar and a half, to the boy or girl under 
fourteen who will send in the most perfect correction of 
the above composition, and a second prize of the same 
value to the boy or girl who will send in a list of the events 
to which the writer of the composition refers, but which 
she has wrongly put in connection with Washington. 

A third prize of the same value will be given for the 
best composition on George Washington, having an equal 
number of words with the above. The papers must all be 
in by October rs. 

The winners will be given the privilege of choosing their 
books. 
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The Vine-Fairy 
By Mary F. Butts 


It was a morning-glory vine. Tommy 
Pratt planted the seed one day in May. “It 
will never come up,” said Tommy; “ it is only 
a dead black thing!” 

“It looks dead,” said Mamma Pratt, “ but 
there is a fairy’ inside of it.” 

Tommy opened his eyes wide. 
she get out ?” he asked. 

“ The earth-fairies and the water-fairies help 
her,” said mamma. 

Tommy went many times a day to look at 
the place where the seed was planted. For 
a long time there was no sign of the vine- 
fairy. The little boy was discouraged. “ The 
seed is dead,” he said, “just as I told you, 
mamma.” At last he forgot allabout it. But 
down in a little cool, dim room the fairy in 
the seed was asleep. All this time the earth- 
fairies and the water-fairies were as busy as 
they could be. After a while the black husk 
of the seed burst apart, and the seed-fairy 
awoke. 

Soft little voices were calling, “ Come up 
to the light! Come up to the light!” Sothe 
seed-fairy climbed as fast as she could, and 
very quickly pushed through the brown roof 
of her bedroom into the light. Ah, then what 
a glad little fairy she was, indeed! How fast 
she grew! Before long Tommy spied her out, 
and then there was great rejoicing. Papa and 
mamma and big brother and sister all went in 
procession to see the newcomer. It was very 
fortunate indeed that some generous little 
raindrops came down to help the vine-fairy 
about that time, for the kind sun-Fays were 
just a little too warm. 

“ How wonderful this growing is!" said the 
vine-fairy one day toa great purple pansy that 
had just arrived. 

* Oh, you don’t know anything about it yet,” 
said the lovely little lady. “ Wait till you be- 
gin to bloom ; that is something worth while !” 

“What is it to bloom?” asked the vine- 
fairy. 

“Oh, no one can tell you. 
that by growing.” 


“ How can 


You must learn 


The Birds’ Lawn Party 


The birds of the woodland, in soft summer 
weather, 

Once gave a Jawn party, way down in the 
heather. 


Their neat invitations were written, you see, 


_ On the prettiest leaves from the prettiest tree, 


Then daintily tied with a fine silver thread, 
And gracefully hung round a carrier-dove’s 
head, 


Who sped on his mission with joyful glee, 
And delivered each note with an “R.S. V. P.” 


To flowers and insects and plants, one and all, 
Were sent invitations to attend the grand ball. 


The night soon arrived, and the moon shone 
so bright 
That the birds sang together in happy delight. 


The Bullfrogs and Tree-toads, who lived very 
near, 
In new coats of green satin were first to ap- 


pear. 
Then followed musicians, a numerous band, 


Who were led by Mosquitoes from Cedar 
Swamp Land. 


The Beetle came in with Miss Grasshopper 
Green 


Then Crickets and Flies were the next to be 
seen. 


That the Wasp and the Spider, both stylishly 
dressed, 


Were the most graceful dancers, by all was — 


confessed. 


There were Robin Redbreast and dear Jennie 
Wren, 
Causing all of the Magpies to chatter again. 


And the Nightingale, too, in a loving refrain, 
Was wooing the Dove, his old sweetheart, 
again ; 


While lingering near, in a blackberry-bush, 
Was the silver-tongued Linnet, and fair bride, 
the Thrush. 


Now who do you think were the chaperons 
there? 

Why, the three Mrs. 
Swamp Square. 


Owls, from Dismal 


The flowers and plants, though the last to ap- 
pear, 
Wore the loveliest costumes of any one there, 


With just one exception—the Butterflies gay, 
Whose costumes are made by the fairies, they 
say. 


The Daisies were peerless in robes of pure 
white, 

And their proud, happy mothers looked on in 
delight. 


The Buttercups followed, of riches untold, 
For each was arrayed in a gown of pure gold ; 


And the Clovers looked sweet in pale pink 
and white, 

As they merrily danced in the moon's silver 
light. 


The Rosebud, the fairest, and queen of them 


all, 
Was acknowledged the belle of this beautiful 
ball. 


The music was charming, the feast was quite 
grand ; 

There were sweetmeats enough for all guests 
in the land. 


For each little flower who daintily sups, 
The fairies served dewdrops in lily-bell cups. 


The dancing continued, the merriment too, 
Till tae moon became weary, and softly with- 
drew. 


The Fireflies said they would serve in her 
place, 

Since the moon had so selfishly hidden her 
face. 


Then the three Mrs. Owls from guest to guest 
flew, 

Said, “ The moon has retired; I think we must, 
too.” 


The Fireflies came with their swift-flashing 
light, 

And escorted the flowers and plants home that 
night. 


All the guests bade adieu, and their homeward 
way wended, 
From the nicest affair they had ever attended. 
—Child Garden. 


The Right Way 


It is a pleasure to have a kind thing done 
for you, but sometimes the pleasure is greatl 
lessened because what it costs to do it is told. 


This story told of a little boy shows the spirit 
in which we should do kind things : 

A man met a little fellow on the road carry- 
ing a basket of blackberries, and said to him: 

“ Samuel, where did you get such nice ber- 
ries ?” 

“ Over there, sir, in the briers.” 

“Won't your mother be glad to see you 
come home with a basket of such nice, ripe 
fruit ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Sammy ; “ she always seems 
glad when I hold up the berries; and I don't 
tell her anything about the briers in my feet.” 


Runaway Sophie 
By Clara J. Denton 


You have often seen a pretty little calf tied 
under a shade-tree, and perhaps you have felt 
sorry for the calf because it could not go 
wherever it wished. 

I know a cunning little girl who has to be 
tied toa tree just like a calf. 

“Qh,” you say, “they fasten calves up 
because they run away and get into mischief, 
but little girls know better.” 

Ves, some little girls do, but I am afraid 
this one does not. 

They call her “ Runaway Sophie.” 

Although her mamma allowed her to go 
anywhere on a large and well-shaded lawn, 
and gave her many beautiful tuys to play with, 
she was not content, but woul run away, far 
beyond the sound of her mamma's voice. 

One day she was gone a whole hour, 2nd as 
she is so very little, her poor mamma thought. 
some dreadful thing had happened to her. 

So she said to herself: “I want Sophie to 
be out-of-doors in the fresh summer air, but I 
cannot run after her so much, neither can I 
watch her every single moment; and as she 
will not obey me, and stay on the lawn like a 
good child, I must treat her just as they te 
the foolish little calves who do not know 
enough to do as they are told.” So she tied 
her up with along rope. The knot is a ve y 
hard one, and Sophie cannot untie it, althoug 
she tries very hard to do so. 

She has her dolls and her toys all about her, 
but she is tired of them. She picks all the 
dandelions near by, and wants to get those 
that are farther off, but she cannot quite reach 
them. 

Isn’t it a pity that a dear little girl cannot 
be trusted to run about freely ? 

Of course you never run away! 


Something Must Grow 


All must work, with head or hand, 
For self or others, good or ill; 
Life is ordained to bear, like land, 
Some fruit, be fallow as it will. 
—Lord Houghton. 


Her Opinion 

A small girl was looking out of the window 
and exclaimed: “See those young. ones!” 
pointing to where some little girls were play- 
ing in the soft mud of the gutter. 

“ Can’t you say children ?” asked her mother, 
in a correcting tone. 

“ But they are not, mamma,” said the child. 
“The little girls that go to my kindergarten 
and keep their faces clean are children, but 
those dirty ones are just young ones |” 

Tennis 
He had a racket, and she hada ball, . 
And they played at tennis, wee Nell and Paul; 
But which won the game we never could tell, > 
For “ Bofe of us beated!” said Paul and Nell. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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Burden-Bearing ' 


By Lyman Abbott 


ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. —Galatians v1., 2. 
or every man shall bear his own burden.—Galatians vi., 5. 


These texts seem to be contradictory. One declares 
that it is the duty of every man to bear another’s burden, 
and the other declares that every man must bear his own 
burden, I do not think it is necessary, however, to go, as 
some of the commentators have done, to the original 
Greek and find out that there are two different words ren- 
dered “ burden,” and so to harmonize them. ‘The har- 
monizing lies deeper than that. The contradiction is 
apparent, not real; verbal, not vital. Asin a great many 
other cases, the whole truth can be stated only a antithet- 
ical and almost self-contradictory statements. In fact, the 
man who is most faithful in bearing his own burden is the 
man who is most generous and ready to help bear the bur- 
den of another. 

Let us look a little at the context. Paul is declaring 
the law of liberty. He declares that life is a conflict be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh; he points out the works of 
the flesh, such as adultery, fornication, uncleanness, and 
the fruits of the spirit, such as love, joy, peace ; he puts the 
two in sharp antagonism, one with the other; then he goes 
on to say: You are living the spiritual life, you are pur- 
suing the things of the spirit, you are trying to cultivate 
these fruits—love, joy, peace ; if one of you be overtaken 
in fault, if one of you fail in this, do not be angry with 
him, do not cast him out, do not arouse any indignation 
against him; no! try to restore him, endeavor to put him 
back again into the path of righteousness ; and do not do 
this in a patronizing way, do not do it as one who is his 
superior, but do it in a spirit of meekness ; remember your- 
self, that you also may be tempted ; fulfill the law of Christ 
and bear one another’s burdens. And then he amplifies 
that a little further: If you do it in a patronizing way, if 
you think you are all right and he is all wrong, if you 
think yourself to be something when you are nothing, you 
won't deceive him, you won’t deceive other people, but 
you will deceive your own self ; now, do not do that ; remem- 
ber that you are a sinner, that you are imperfect ; remem- 
ber that your work is to be proved and tried, remember 
that you have a burden to carry, remember that you will 
want some one else to help you bear your burden and 
restore you from your fault. | 

With this brief word of interpretation, I wish to open 
up these two verses in a few familiar and simple applica- 
tions. 

I, The first duty of every man is to bear his own bur- 
den, 

Fidelity precedes, in the order of logic, if not in the 
order of time, generosity. The simpler virtues come first. 
The first duty of every man is to take the burden of his 
own life and bear it bravely, faithfully, and well. The 
burden of support, for instance. You have heard it said, 
The world owes me a living. The world owes no mana 
living. Every man owes himself a living. The first duty 
of every man is to provide for himself, and then to provide 
for those that are dependent on him. This precedes con- 
tributions to the church ; it precedes contributions to be- 
_ nevolent enterprises ; it precedes every giving of money. 
if a man provide not for his own household, says Paul 
elsewhere, he is worse than an infidel. The first duty of 
man is to be industrious, and to make that industry such 
as will provide himself and then those who are dependent 
upon him with the conditions of material advantage, conven- 
ience, prosperity—I do not sayluxury. And the man who 
undertakes to throw this burden off generally gets a far 
heavier burden in the place of it. If you had asked, a few 


weeks ago, an impecunious man in Columbus, O., to take 
a letter for you to Washington, and walk all the way, and 
had told him that if he would do it you would give him 


_1Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Reported 
Henry Winans, and revised by the 


author. 
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his food and his lodging while he went, he would have 
rejected your offer with scorn; but a few hundred men, 
under General Coxey, did make exactly that march from 
the center of Ohio to Washington, and got their food, after 
a fashion, and their lodging, after a fashion, in order that 
they might try to get something for nothing when they got 
to Washington. 

There are some pious men whose piety all oozes out in 
prayer and talk. I have known some persons, who at 
least thought themselves to be saints, to whom I very 
much wanted to preach a sermon on this text : 


Neither did we eat any man’s bread for naught; but wrought 
with labor and travail night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you: not because we have not power, but 
to make ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us. For even 
when we were with you, this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat. For we hear that there 
are some which walk among you disorderly, working not at all, 
but are busybodies. Now them that are such we command and 
exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, 
and eat their own bread. 


The man that is without employment is entitled to our 
pity and our compassion; but the first duty of the man 
that is without employment is to bear his own burden ; he 
is not to stand idle in the market-place all the day long and 
say, Because no man hath hired me. The responsibility 
is upon him to find something to do; if he cannot, then 
he is entitled to our largest sympathy and our most help- 
ing hand. But the man who stands and waits for some- 
thing to be given him—he is entitled to this text: If any 
man will not work (that is, if any man has not the will, 
the purpose, the determination to work), neither should 
he eat. 

So it is every man’s duty to bear the burden of govern- 
ment. In a free commonwealth, organized upon principles 
of democracy, every man’s duty is to bear his own burden. 
I believe the problem of taxation is considered by politica) 
economists to be one of the most perplexing problems. 
One of the reasons why it is perplexing is because every- 
body is trying to have somebody else taxed and get free 
himself. I see it said in some newspapers that a tariff 
does not tax Americans, but taxes foreigners. I do not 
know whether that is true or not; but if it is true, it is an 
argument against the tariff, not in favor of it. We ought 
to tax ourselves and support our own government, and not 
ask somebody else to support it. What is true for the Nation 
is true for the individual. All attempts to put a tax on 
one class and take it off another class are a violation of this 
fundamental principle of moral ethics: Let every man 
bear his own burden. Every attempt by any man, rich 
or poor, to get out of the burden of taxation that properly 
belongs to him as an individual is a violation of this funda- 
mental principle of ethics: Let every man bear his own 
burden. You cannot get out of it without putting it on 
some one else to bear. 

What is true of taxation is true of the duties of citizen- 
ship. What is the trouble with New York? What has 
been the trouble with Brooklyn? They tell me it is that 
the Irish are governing our cities. I would like to know 
why ; they are not the majority. They tell me it is the 
foreigners that are governing. Why? They are not the 
majority. The majority in New York, native-born to 
foreign-born, is a large one. It is because the men 
whose duty it is to take the burden of citizenship 
have not taken it; and so somebody else has. Whenever 
the citizens of Brooklyn, whenever the citizens of New 
York, whenever the citizens of this country, desire to take 
the burden of citizenship upon themselves and fulfill the 
duties of citizenship, the way is open before them. It is 
the fault of the respectable, cultivated, wealthy, intelligent 
classes that government is not better in America than it 
is. Our government is as good as we deserve. 

Every man should bear his own burden of sorrow. 
When the burden comes upon him, he has a right to 
expect sympathy from his friends; he has a right to 
expect help and fellowship from those that are near and 
dear to him. But no one has a right to carry his gloom 
into others’ lives; no one has a right, because he is walk- 
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ing in a shadow, to shadow the paths of those about him. 
That is my objection to the wearing of mourning. I do 
not mean to the wearing of every form of black, but to the 
wearing of that kind of black that says to everybody, “ay 
am, in grief.’”’ I object to it, not merely because it is 
pagan, not merely because the comfort and the joy and the 
hope of Christianity are not symbolized in it; I object to it 
because in its essence it is selfish, because in its essence 
it gives notice to every one, “ I am in trouble,” and so rolls 
off a part of that trouble upon others’ shoulders. When 
sorrow comes to us, let us receive into our hearts’ closest 
recesses our friends ; let us even ask them to watch by our 
side while we wrestle in our garden of Gethsemane ; but 
let us not throw the burden of our grief on other hearts, 

I see from the newspapers indications that suicide is on 
the increase. JI am not sure whether this is true, or whether 
it is only true that the newspapers are more enterprising 
and we get more widespread reports than we usedto. But 
every suicide, unless he is insane, is a coward; and every 
temptation toward suicide is a coward’s temptation ; for 
when a man faces bankruptcy or shame or ignominy of 
any kind, and goes out of life by his own hand, he rolls 
that burden off upon a wife, upon a child, upon a friend, 
upon a home, upon some one else, to bear for him; he 
runs away and leaves the poisoned arrows to pierce other 
hearts. The suicide is a coward. 

This is our first duty: to bear bravely, heroically, cour- 
ageously, nobly, each one his own burden. 

I am speaking this morning, I presume, to not a few 
who have just been entering the Christian life. I want to 
say this to you, first of all: Your first duty is to stay right 
where you are, do what you are doing in the spirit of 
courage, in the spirit of heroism. It is not to seek some 
great thing, or accomplish some great service, or rush out 
into some great field: it is to do your duty where you stand. 

In the village of Cornwall some twenty years ago we 
tried to organize a Village Improvement Society—and the 
village needed it badly enough. We met week after week ; 
I think we spent about three months in framing a consti- 
tution and by-laws; and by the time that was done the 
society had died, and the village remained in its original 
condition, Years went by, and then, on a certain public 
occasion, one of the leading citizens of the village urged 
that each man improve his own door-plot ; and one man 
did it; and then another man, and then another; and little 
by little the village began to pick up and look more neat 
and attractive; and now from one end to the other the 
village is thriving and attractive, without any Village Im- 
provement Society at all. Each man has improved his 
own little plot. There is a sense in which it is true that 
every man must look out for number one. The first duty 
of every man is, industrially, to be prosperous, to provide 
for his own home, to meet his own exigencies, to face his 
own griefs, to carry his own troubles, to cure his own faults 
—and the last is not least of all. If every wife who is 
trying to cure her husband, and every husband who is try- 
ing to cure his wife, would stop the operation, and all 
the husbands would devote their energies to curing them- 
selves, and all the wives devote their energies to curing 
themselves, the homes would be a great deal happier than 
they are to-day. 

II. But if charity begins at home, no true charity stops 
there. And he who thus takes up the burden of life, and 
undertakes. to carry it faithfully and truly, will also find 
himself led to bear the burdens of others. ‘“ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” If 
you want to know what Christ’s law is, read Christ’s life. 
If you read that life with these texts in mind, I think the 
first thing you will mark as you read was that he bore his 
own burdens; he never repined, never grumbled, never 
complained, never attempted to roll the burden off on any 
one else. Except for one passing incident, we never 


should have known how poor a man he was. He never 
complained of his poverty; but one day a man came to 
him and said, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest— 
because he thought Christ was going straight into his king- 
dom, and they that followed him were going to share his 
throne ; and Christ replied, The foxes have holes, the birds 
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of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head: will you follow me? If it had not been 
for that incident, we should never have known how poor he 
was. He never complained. He came one day to a vil- 
lage in Samaria, and the Samaritans would not admit 
him, nor give him their hospitality, and the disciples would 
have even called down fire from heaven. Christ replied, 
You do not know what spirit ye are of: the Son of man 
came to save life, not to destroy it; and then he went to 
another village. He made no complaint ; he bore the 
sense of shame and inhospitality without a word of grum- 
bling or fault-finding. When the Jast hour came, and he 
was facing Caiaphas’s court and Pilate’s court and the 
hour of the crucifixion, if ever the time was when a man 
needed men about him to stay him and strengthen him 
and buoy him up, that was the time. But he calls his 
friends about him that he might strengthen and comfort 
and buoy them up; he asked no aid, and said naught of 
the suffering, save as it was necessary to prepare them for 
the sufferings that were to come upon them. He bore his 
own burdens. 

But he bore the burdens of others also. He took their 
sorrows, their infirmities, their burdens. And it cost him 
something. When he healed men, virtue went out of him. 
When he chased the traders out of the Temple, men said 
that the zeal of the Father’s house had eaten him up. 
When he went to the grave of Lazarus, it was not as a 
prince that holds in his hand a gift that costs nothing; he 
went to grieve, groaning within himself and weeping tears 
of sympathy, his own heart wrung with the sorrow which 
he shared. Andso he left this message also for his follow- 
ers: That they are to bear one another’s burdens. Every 
man shall bear his own burden of poverty and need; and 
yet when need stands empty-handed at his side, this is what 
Christ says: ‘‘ Whosoever shall compel thee to goa mile, go 
with him twain ; give to him that asketh thee ; and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn thou not away.” We are 
not only to bear with the sorrows of others, but to bear 
their sorrows away from them. This is what Paul tells 
us: “ Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort, 
who comforteth us in all our tribulations, that we may be 
able to comfort them which are in any trouble by the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.” When 
sorrow entered your home, when death came to your side, 
when the loved one was taken from you, when your own 
heart was thrilled with anguish, it was God’s instruction 
to you; and this burden was laid upon you that you might 
be able to enter into other homes, carrying the light and the 
comfort and the consolation which in your Christian life 
and your Christian experience you ought to receive from 
the Father of comfort. Is it not strange—but it is so— 
there are homes in Brooklyn from which God is shut out? 
He knocks and knocks, and no hand opens the latch and 
lets him in; if you were to go, the doors would be open, 
and your coming in might bring your God with you. And 
so you and [ are to bear the sin of others, the greatest 
burden of all—not bear with them ; not merely bear with 
them—no ! bear them off, lift them up, carry them away, 
bear them in order that you may bear away the burden 
from their soul. 

We are as those that march through a wilderness, and 
each one carries some burden on his back—of toil, of sor- 
row, of sin; andin this caravan some go grumbling and 
complaining all their life because of the burden they are 
bearing, and some try to get their burden off slyly on 
to another's shoulders, and some bear bravely their own 
burden, and march uncomplainingly on; but some—the 
noblest of them all are they who stand erect, bearing their 
own burdens, then creep up behind others burdened like 
themselves, and put their shoulders beneath the burden of 
their fellows, and lift it, lightening the load. Blessed are 
they who know how so to bear their own burdens as joy- 
fully to bear the burdens of others also. 


NoTrEe.—As Lesson g of the Bible Study Union is a 
Review, we print no chapter in Dr. Abbott’s “ Life of 
Christ” this week.—TueE EpiTors. 
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The Summer School of Theology at Oxford 
By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


The second Summer School of Theology, under the direction 
of Principal A. M. Fairbairn, at Mansfield College, has been an 
unqualified success. The attendance has been between three 
and four hundred, and of that number about fifty were from the 
United States. The other attendants were largely ministers 
from the smaller towns and rural districts of England—the very 
class whom Dr. Fairbairn most wishes to reach and help. Three 
hundred of the most eminent ministers of Great Britain would 
have made a more distinguished audience, but with such an 
assembly the chief object of the School would have been de- 
feated. Those who have attended have represented almost all 
of the denominations of Christians in England. There were, 
it was said, seventy Primitive Methodist ministers sent by one 
layman of that denomination. Among those present from the 
United States have been Drs. G. C. Lorimer, G. A. Gordon, 
N. Boynton, and Rev. H. A.Bridgeman, of Boston; Dr. G. H. Ide, 
of Milwaukee ; Professor Francis Brown, Dr. J. M. Whiton, and 
several others from New York and vicinity; Professor F. B. 
Denio, of Bangor; and quite a large number from the West. 

All the lectures have been of a very high order, although some 
of them have not been well deliver Professor Sanday is one 
ofthe ablest men in this great University, and the matter of his lec- 
tures is superb, but his delivery, to say the least, is not adapted 
to a large audience. Professor Massie, of Mansfield College, who 
has also spoken on exegetical subjects, is far more attractive as 
a lecturer. Many of the lectures have been wretchedly delivered. 
It should be said that the commons room of Balliol College is 
not adapted to such gatherings. The lectures which have 
attracted most attention have been those of Professor Seth, of 
the University of Edinburgh, whose theme was “ Modern Phi- 
losophy and Theism ;” those of Professor George Adam Smith, 
of the Free Church College, Glasgow, on “ The Preparation for 
Prophecy ;” and those of Principal Fairbairn on “ The Philos- 
ophy of Religion.” Others were equally valuable, but not quite 
so popular. Professor Bruce, Professor Orr, Principal Simon, 
and indeed all who spoke, held the undivided attention of large 
audiences to the end. The sermons by the Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D.D., of Boston, and the Rev. John Watson, of 
Liverpool, were both fine, although entirely different. Dr. 
Gordon gave a noble and eloquent presentation of the great 
truth that true views of God, and those alone, will unify the 
practically contradictory ideas which prevail concerning mat- 
ter and spirit, concerning the individual and society, con- 
cerning life here and life hereafter, and concerning divisions 


among nations. All Americans felt that they were most wor- 


thily represented on this most important occasion. The Rev. 
Johan Watson spoke on “ Devotion to a Person—the Dynamic 
of Christianity.” While his sermon was by no means so strong 
as Dr. Gordon’s, it was in its way quite as remarkable. In the 
first place, it was refreshing to hear a simple and evangelistic 
sermon on such an occasion; and, in the second place, without 
being at all sensational, the sermon was picturesque, illuminat- 
ing, and inspiring. We advise Americans who may spend a 
Sunday in Liverpool to hear John Watson. Sunday was one of 
the very best days of all the week, and both sermons were appro- 
priate, able, spiritual, and helpful. 

The study of the Bible was accorded a large place in the pro- 
gramme, and nothing could have been finer than Professor 
George Adam Smith’s enthusiastic and glowing presentation 
of the subject of prophecy. His last lecture, on “ The Homiletic 
Value of Prophecy,” will make itself felt in the preaching of all 
who were present. He does not fail to recognize the diffi- 
culties which arise in a study of the Old Testament, but insists 
on the superlative value of the spiritual residuum which remains 
after criticism has done its work. This leads me to say that, 
while all the lecturers were fully abreast of the latest investiga- 
tion, not one destructive note was sounded. Everything was 
positive and constructive. The Scotch Presbyterians who 
lectured would not fare very well in the hands of a body like 
the last General Assembly at Saratoga, but they are standing 
where the Presbyterian Church in the United States will surely 
stand in the early years of the twentieth century. Principal 
Fairbairn, as usual, was both strong and eloquent. He is 
surely without a superior—if he has an equal—among theo- 
logians of the English-speaking world. Speaking always with- 
Out notes, and with great force, his lectures sometimes seem 
like massive and masterly orations. In one of them he paid a 
glowing tribute to Hegel, saying that, while he differed from him 
in many and important respects, he still believed that no man 
had ever risen to a loftier height when treating the philosophy 
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of religion. The influence of Hegel on Principal Fairbairn is 
distinctly visible, and by him gratefully acknowledged. Dr. 
Fairbairn’s lectures are so condensed that it is difficult to quote 
from them, but here are a few sentences from the one on “ The 
Factors of Evolution in Religion:” “ Transcience of form is 
permanence of religion ;” “ Just as the nature grows, the religion 
grows with it.” ; 

In a very grand way he brought out the thought that, wide 
as is the difference between a fetish and God—infinite, omni- 
present, eternal—yet the affinity been those ideas is greater than 
their ditference, since both are the highest expressions of relig- 
ion which those holding them have yet reached. He also de- 
clared with great force that the difference between Romanism 
and Protestantism, between sacerdotal and free systems of relig- 
ion, is at bottom a difference in conceptions of God. Again, he 
said: “ Nature which is around is the garment of Deity; the 
reason which is within is his seat.”’ 

The final lecture was on “ The Causes of Variations in Relig- 
ions.” It was most. suggestive of all. In speaking of other 
religions than the Christian, Dr. Fairbairn found the chief cause 
of variation in environment. The Greek was surrounded by 
abundant and various beauty in the natural world, and to him 
divine power was in nature, and thus the Greeks came to em- 
phasize the immanence of God. The Hindus carried the same 
tendency even further, and became pantheists in a still more 
positive sense than the Greeks. The Semitic people lived 
where nature was barren and there was no suggestion of Deity 
by fertility or beauty. The Semitic people, therefore, conceived 
of God as a person, but always as one transcendent and awful. 
This thought was elaborated with great power, as was also the 
other thought that man is naturally religious. “ He is religious, 
not because he chooses to be, but because he must be.” Of 
course- religion in the sense of which he was speaking was natu- 
ral religion, and not to be confounded with acceptance of God 
as revealed in Christ. Christianity unites both the divine imma- 
nence and the divine transcendence. 3 

It is to be hoped that some of our American seminaries may 
induce Dr. Fairbairn to repeat these lectures in the United 
States before they are published. 

But, after all, no description of the Oxford School would be 
at all adequate which left Oxford itself out. There is no other 
city like it. Here are gathered much of the noblest architecture 
and the most finished culture and the richest achievements of 
the world. Here are the very colleges in which the men who 
have made England great were trained, and to them for a fort- 
night came ministers from all parts of the world, not only enjoy- 
ing the lectures, but living in this unparalleled environment. 
The question is often asked why we do not have such a school 
in the United States. The reply is very easy. We have no 
Oxford there, and we have not the English climate. It is cool 
enough here for comfortable work in the summer. With us 
heat makes much intellectual labor impossible. We may con- 
dense the characteristics of the Summer School as follows : 

It has been fully abreast of the times. 

The profoundest subjects have been treated with no dread of 
the result. There have been here no truths too sacred for rever- 
ent inquiry. | 

All the lectures have been positive and constructive, and those 
who have listened have been touched by no weakening influence. 
On the other hand, everything has tended toward the deepening 
of a positive and fertile faith. 

The atmosphere of the place from beginning to end has been 
spiritual, and the lectures have not been much if any better 
attended than the morning devotions in Mansfield Chapel with 
which the exercises of each day began. 

Perhaps none of the lectures except those of Principal Fair- 
bairn have been feally great, but all have been perspicuous and 
inspiring. 

Among the forces of our time which are stimulating the “ for- 
ward movement” which is so evident both in Great Britain and 
the United States, few are playing a larger part than this Sum- 
mer School, and in that movement no man is more evidently a 
leader than the Principal of Mansfield College. 

It remains only to say that the thoughtful care of Mr. Nor- 
man H. Smith, Bursar of the College, has added much to the 
comfort of all attendants at the School. His courtesy has been 
unwearied, and his plans for the pleasure and profit of all who 
have been present were not too well rewarded by the very gen- 
erous testimonial which was presented to him at the closing 
meeting. 

The Summer School of Theology at Mansfield College ought 
to be continued in the future on the same broad basis as 
in the past. Here Congregationalists, Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, Unitarians, and men of many 
phases of faith have met and studied and conversed and 
prayed together, and realized that they were in reality one. 
If the School has no other result, it will at least do much 
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eviwaid hastening the time for which all true Christians 
are praying, when those who bear the name of Christ shall be 
no more divided, but shall move together for the advancement 
of his kingdom on the earth. The motto of Oxford University 
is “ Dominus Illuminatio Mea”—“The Lord my Light ”— 


and it has been actually, if not nominally, the motto of the . 


School, whose one object seems to have been to make more 
real and vital faith in the living God. 


The Moody Bible Conference 


The opening sessions of the Bible Conference at Northfield 
last week abounded in interest and gave sure promise of a 
pleasant and profitable week to follow. We have already out- 
lined the main features of the meetings and the subjects upon 
which the audiences will have the pleasure of listening to Mr. 
Moody, Messrs. F. B. Meyer, A. J. Gordon, A. T. Pierson, 
David Gregg, R. A. Torrey, and other famous men. 

On Wednesday, in opening the new Auditorium, a picture of 
which The Outlook has before this printed, Mr. Moody said that 
the building would not be dedicated until it was paid for. He 
added that some of his friends had told bim that the building was 
too large ; but every building which he had erected here had been 
too small. “God had gone far ahead of his facts,” he said. 
“For once I thought I would take a long step ahead.” The 
principal address of Wednesday was by Dr. David Gregg, who 
answered affirmatively the two questions: ‘“‘ Have we the book 
which God originally gave, and may we call a translation of the 
original book the Bible?” On Thursday Mr. Moody preached 
‘with even more than ordinary fervor and vigor on the Atone- 
ment. On Friday Dr. J, M. Gray presented a valuable synthetic 
study of the Epistle to the Romans, and on Saturday the same 
speaker treated the subject “Repentance.” Other principal 
speakers were the Rev. Drs. T. S. Hamlin and A. T. Pierson. 

Gleanings 

—The twelfth Baptist Congress is to be held at Detroit, No- 
vember 13-15. 

—Salvation Army Commander William Booth will arrive in 
New York on October 20 and hold jubilee revivals in all the 
barracks in the United States. 

—It is stated that the Sultan of Turkey is sending, at his 
own expense, missionaries to spread Islamism in Africa, with a 
view of checking the advance of Christian powers. 

—The Czar of Russia has presented to the Monastery Pante- 
leiman, on Mount Athos, a great bell weighing 30,000 pounds. 
The inscription says that the bell is to commemorate the saving 
of the imperial family at Borki on October 17, 1888. 

— Under the will of the late Mary Stuart, of this city, between 
three and four millions of dollars have been distributed among 
religious, charitable. and educational societies. The largest 
legacies were $220,000 each to the American Bible Society, the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, the Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New 
York, the Trustees of the Lenox Library, the Board of Church 
Erection of the Presbyterian Church, and the Trustees of the 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at Princeton. 
The bequest to the Lenox Library was made on condition that 
the trustees agreed that the library should always remain closed 
on Sunday. ‘The gift was accepted on thiscondition. In addi- 
tion to these, twenty-seven well-known charitable institutions 
received $59,230.77 each, and many others received smaller sums. 

—The Roman Catholics of Brooklyn are being roused by the 
work of the Brooklyn Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and have started an organization in Prospect Place of that city 
called the Catholic Woman’s Association. Its organizers have 
been personally visiting and studying the various branches of 
the work carried on by the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion for two months, and they have stated that they mean to 
model themselves as nearly as possible upon the Protestant 
organization. Father McCarty spent an afternoon recently at 
the Young Women’s Christian Association building, going into 
all of its class-rooms, and getting all the information possible 
about methods of work. This practical. demonstration of real 
Christian union encourages workers along these lines to hope 
that before long the example of Father McCarty will be followed 
in other cities. 

—An Albany correspondent writes: “An event of more than 
ordinary interest among the churches is the invitation of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y., to the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, the distinguished evangelist, to become its pastor. Mr. 


Mills has accepted the call for one year. The pastorate of this 
church was recently vacated by Dr. A. V. V. Raymond, who suc- 
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ceeded to the presidency of Union College. The call was a very 
earnest one, and extraordinary pressure was brought to bear 
upon Mr. Mills to induce him to accept. In view of the fact that 
Mr. Mills has been separated from his family most of the time 
for the last eight years, while engaged in evangelistic work, and 
as his three sons have reached that age when they need the con- 
stant presence and intelligent direction of the father, he has 
thought seriously for some time of accepting a brief pastorate. 
He goes to Albany asa pastor to the Fourth Church, but he has 
no purpose of abandoning the evangelistic field permanently. 
He accepts the call with the understanding that he is to have 
ten weeks of this year in which to fulfill some important evangel- 
istic engagements. It is quite in keeping with the spirit and his- 
tory of the Fourth Church to secure the services of a pastor 
dominated by the evangelistic spirit, for this powerful church 
ee founded by that noted evangelistic pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
irk.” 

—The “ Evangelist” this week announces the result of the 
vote recently taken among the Presbyterian Sunday-schools of 
the country to determine the “ best hundred books for a Sunday- 
school library.” These lists were so collated as to show how 
frequently each book was mentioned. “ Ben-Hur,” by Lew 
Wallace, leads, appearing upon ninety-one per cent. of the lists. 
* Stepping Heavenward,” by Mrs. Prentiss, follows close upon 
it. The third in popularity is Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and the fourth is “In His Name,” by Edward Everett Hale. 
Among other well-known books are : “ Schénberg-Cotta Family,” 
by Mrs. Charles; “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” by Miss Muloch; 
“ Black Beauty,” by Anna Sewall; “ The Wide, Wide World,” 
by Miss Warner; “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, and “ Ramona,” by Helen Hunt Jackson. A surprising 
fact is the absence of many~ authors long associated with 
Sunday-school literature. No books appear, for example, by 
“A. L. O. E.,” or E. P. Roe. As the library is for scholars 
between the ages of twelve and seventeen years, the story-books 
with a moral have it largely their own way. The “ Pansy” 
books, by Miss Alden, are the greatest favorites as a class, no 
fewer than twenty of them gaining places among the One Hun- 
dred. The books by Miss Alcott, Kate D. Wiggin, and Marga- 
ret Sidney are also prime favorites. Poetry, biography, history, 
and moral philosophy find but little place. But the character 
of the fiction is, the “ Evangelist ” thinks, notably high, both as 
regards its moral tone and its literary merit. Of the one hun- 
dred volumes, eighty-five were written by women. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—M.M.G. Dana, recently of Lowell, Mass., who has been preaching at Mont- 
clair and Bloomfield, N. J., is to supply for the united congregations of West- 
minster Presbyterian and South Congregational Churches, Brooklyn, L. I., 
through August, in the latter’s building, corner of Court and President Streets. 

—Edward M. Noyes, of Duluth, Minn., has received a call from the First 
Church of Newton Center, Mass. 

—V.E. Harrington, of Andover, Mass., has been called by the church in 
Belchertown. | 

—G. W. Osgood, of the First Church of Newburyport, Mass., has resigned. 

—J. G. Rodges, of the First Church of Ogdensburg, N. Y., has resigned. 
_—J. A. Dwight, of Wellfleet, Mass., accepts a call to West Concord, Mass. 

—R. B. Mathews was on July 24 installed as pastor of the church in New- 
castle, Me. 

—N. J. Nelson has become pastor of the church in Wood Lake, Wis. 

—J. M. Merrill, of Ashland, O., has resigned. 

—George Harris accepts a call to the Second Church of South Chicago, II. 

—William Anderson, of Iron City, Mich., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. A. McPherson, of Charlevoix, Mich., accepts a call to Three Rivers. 

—H. C. Herring, of Winterset, Ia., accepts a call to the Hyde Park Church, 
Chicago, 

—F. P. Berry has resigned the pastoral charge of the First Church of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

—W.C. Merrill has become associate pastor of the First Church of San 
Francisco, Cal. 

—H.G. Mendenhall, of the Greene Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—John R. Thompson, D.D., of Meriden, Conn., has accepted the call of the 
Nostrand Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J. G. Lewis has resigned his charge of the Episcopal! church at Findlay, O., 
and goes to St. George’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

—John Munday has resigned the rectorship of Trinity Church, Alpena, 
Mich., and accepts a call to Port Huron. 

—E. O. Taylor, of the Bunker Hill Baptist Church of Charlestown, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—Edward Niles has become pastor of the new Dutch Reformed Church at 
Gardner, N. Y. 

—Wheelock Parmly, pastor emeritus of the First Baptist Church in Grove 
Street, Jersey City, N. J., died on August 1, in Roslyn, L. I., at the age of 
seventy-eight. He had been pastor of the Grove Street church for forty years. 

—Q. A. Wanker died at Princeton, IIl.,on July 30, aged eighty-seven. In 
1850 he was made Presiding Elder of the Joliet district, and later of the Ottawa, 
Ill, district. For more than fiftyjyears he was one of the leadersin the confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Books and Authors 


St. Francis of Assisi * 


The career of Francis of Assisi proves that the heretic 
of to-day may become the saint of to-morrow. Francis 
died at the age of forty-four, after having accomplished 
what few men have done in fourscore years of a lifetime. 
He lived also in a period of intense activity. We cannot 
agree with M. Sabatier that the whole extent of the Mid- 
dle Ages was an organic period in the life of humanity, 
but it is clear that the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
were in their spirit and purpose more organic than critical. 
Few lives so far removed from our day have so much 
documentary testimony clustered about them, but most of 
these documents have been awaiting a critical examina- 
tion. ‘To this task Pastor Sabatier has given serious and 
laborious attention, with the purpose of showing us Francis 
the man, the message-bearing prophet, the mystic inflamed 
with the love of the Eternal, the great socialist of the 
Catholic Church. M. Sabatier succeeds in translating 
hagiography into biography, pious romance into real his- 
tory; and the history is both wonderful and pathetic, a poem 
and a gospel. Of the biographies of the Saint our author 
employs least that of St. Bonaventura, because it was a 
compromise, and because it erases the lineaments of the man 
and substitutes those of a conventional saint. The works 
of Thomas of Celano and of others are summarized by 
M. Sabatier, with a key to explain what they omitted and 
what they contained in their accounts. To the important 
episode of the Abbot Joachim, M. Sabatier gives scant 
space. Joachim and his followers taught that Francis was 
the Jesus Christ of the thirteenth century, the Saviour of 
the world, who was veritably crucified for men. The 
Joachimites were condemned, but the affair shows the end 
to which a popular social movement inspired by religious 
enthusiasm is in danger of tending. In his critical study 
of the history of Francis, M. Sabatier does not furnish us 
with a complete bibliography of the subject, but refers us 
to the “‘ Répertoire des Sources Historiques du Moyen 
Age” of the Abbé Chevalier. The task he selects is simply 
to examine with care, but without pedantry or technical 
minutiz, the original material. There is only one portion 
of these hundred pages that calls for our special attention, 
and that is the part where the author establishes the 
authenticity of the works of St. Francis, and the genuine- 
ness of the autograph letter of Francis to Brother Leo. 
Francis did not interest himself in literature, nor did he 
care much for books. ‘Ten years after the foundation of the 
Order, there were neither archives nor library, and the only 
book in the possession of the Order was the New Testa- 
ment. This St. Francis gave one day to a poor woman, 
that she might sell it for bread. 

The biography of Francis Bernadone has been written 
by M. Sabatierin a limpid style, free from any appearance 
of straining after rhetorical effect. It is a piece of sober 
and serious historical work, which commands the respect 
and confidence of the student. The picture of the life 
and thought of the times reminds us of the qualities of 
Masson’s “ Life of Milton,” although it does not go so far 
afield as Masson’s monumental biography. The thirteenth 
century, which is so far removed from us in time as in 
character, had affinities to our own times. In Italy, 
especially in northern Italy, trade was the basis of society. 
Every citizen was enrolled in a guild. Mammon-worship 
and snobbery were rampant. Even those who prated of 
“love and the gentle heart” were far from democratic to 
their fellows of lesser birth and wealth. It appears that 
Francis’s father was as sordid as the old merchant in 
Augier’s “ Le Gendre de M. Poiret.” Francis was seized 
with a passion for poverty. He went directly in the face of 
the spirit of the age, but that spirit had almost spent its 
force. * The times were ripe for the new social and com- 
mercial teachings. The better part of the world was 
weary and disgusted with the godless competition of trade 


' Vie de S. Francois d’ Assise. Par Paul Sabatier. Librarie Fischbacher, Paris. 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Paul Sabatier. (Translation.) Charles 
>cribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 
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and with the arrogance of the leisure class. After a little 
contempt and abuse the cause of the poor grew mightily. 
The man Francis was on fire with divine charity. His 
mission grew stronger within him, and clearer. This 
thought inspires his psalm, “In Foco |’Amor,” which 
embodies the idea of the words of Jesus, “the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” 
Even more does the passion of mystic love intensify its 
expression in “‘ Amor di Caritate.” The text of these two 
beautiful hymns M. Sabatier might have given us, at least 
in an appendix. The text, amended, he does furnish of the 
most remarkable of St. Francis’s works, the “ Laudes 
Creaturum,” or, as it is commonly called, the “ Canticle of 
the Sun.” The “Canticle of the Sun” may be read in 
the collection of the ‘‘ Opuscula of Saint Francis,” gathered 
in the seventeenth century by Wadding, and printed in 
the folio of Jean de la Haye, Paris, 1649. The “ Canticle” 
is introduced by a note, the beginning of which we trans- 
late: “A few years before his death God worthily assured 
him of the glory of the beatitude that awaited him. Im- 
mediately he burst forth into praises wherein he extolled 
God in His Creatures. Among all these the sun is of such 
surpassingly fair splendour and creative might as to be 
the worthy similitude of God, Who, indeed, is named the 
Sun of Righteousness, wherefore he entitled this ‘ The 
Canticle of the Sun.’” The psalm itself shows curiously 
how Francis was thoroughly saturated with faith that 
the world is filled with God, that everything is divine, even 
as the bush burned with the fire of God and was not con- 
sumed. The original text, which Renan supposed to be out 
of existence, has been established by Monaci, and is given 
in this volume. Wadding’s text is found to be hopelessly 
corrupt. The following isa line-for-line translation of this, 
one of the most famous spiritual hymns of the world: 


O most exalted, omnipotent, good Lord, 

Thine be the praises, the glory, the honours, and every benedic- 
tion. 

To Thee alone, most exalted, are they due, 

And no man is worthy to name Thee. 

Praised be Thou, my Lord, with all Thy creatures, 

Especially Sir Brother the Sun 

Who gives daylight, and Thou shinest through him ; 

And lovely is he, and radiant with vast splendour ; 

From Thee, O Most Highest, derives he his signification. 

Praised be Thou, my Lord, for Sister Moon, and the stars ; 

In the sky hast Thou fashioned them bright, and precious, and 
fair. 

Praised be Thou, my Lord, for Brother Wind, 

And for the air, and cloudy and fair and every weather, 

Whereby Thou dost give to Thy creatures their sustenance. 

Praised be Thou, my Lord, for Sister Water, 

Who is very useful, and humble, and precious, and chaste. 

Praised be Thou, my Lord, for Brother Fire, 

Through whom Thou dost illumine the night; 

Lovely is he, and jocund, and stout-hearted, and strong. 

Praised be Thou, my Lord, for our sister, the Mother Earth, 

Who nourishes and rules us, 

And produces various fruits, with grass and tinted flowers. 

Praised be Thou, my Lord, for those who through love of Thee 
forgive, 

And endure infirmities and tribulations. 

Blessed are they who shall endure.in peace ; 

Who shall not from Thee, O most Highest, be without their 
crowns. | 

Praised be Thou, my Lord, for Sister Corporeal Death, 

Whom no man living can escape ; 

Woe to those who die in mortal sin ; 

Blessed they who find them in Thy most holy will, 

For them the second death shall do no ill. 

Praised and blessed be my Lord, and thanked, 

And served with deep humility. 


After reading it we understand how the lovely saint 
could in all devout seriousness go forth and preach to 
the beasts, birds, and fishes, as the Fioretti and other ac- 
counts relate. There is only one more point in this book 
which we have space to notice, and that is the attitude of 
M. Sabatier towards the stigmata of St. Francis. The 
story goes that once Francis, when rapt in devotion, had 
the vision of a six-winged cherub come flying from heaven. 
Francis was lost in intolerable rapture, and when he 
recovered from his swoon he found his hands and feet 
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and side marked with the bleeding wounds of Christ’s 
passion, and these marks remained upon his body to 
the day of his death. Our author enters into no scien- 
tific examination of the subject of stigmatization. The 
possibility of the effect of soul or mind upon body to pro- 
duce such a result is now admitted. The only question 
is as to the fact, and this M. Sabatier considers to have 
had adequate testimony. Concerning the character of 
the Saint himself, our author’s severe and drastic his- 
torical method leaves St. Francis none the less admi- 
rable, none the less lovable. Possibly Francis was a 
greater man than he himself knew, but he was a great 
man. In some ways he was as distinctly modern as Gen- 
eral Booth and Henry George ; on other sides of his char- 
acter Francis remained always a child of his age, a mystic, 
a miracle-worker, a visionary, and an extreme ascetic. 
Out of the new spirit which Francis evoked came the new 
world of thought which found voice in St. Bonaventura’s 
“ Ttinerary of the Mind to God;” came also the art of 
Giotto and. the political freedom of the communes. The 
revival of religion that followed upon the preaching of 
Francis and the Franciscans did not repeat itself before 
the days of Whitefield and Wesley. What the men of his 
own day thought of “ Poverello,” the dear little poor 
brother Francis, may be known from their saying when 
Cimabue’s painting of him was exhibited. Vasari tells us 
that the people were comforted when they saw that pic- 
ture, because they saw in it “ un certo che piu di bonte”’— 
“a warrant that there was a little more good will in th: 


world.” 


Probably Sacerdotalism, if rightly understood, the Teaching 
of the Church of England, by W. J. Knox Little, M.A. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York), is as good a book as one can 
lay hands on to get a clear, connected, and absolutely radical 
statement and defense of the doctrines and practices of the 
extreme High Church and Ritualistic party in the Episcopal 
Church. How many of that Church in this country hold these 
views in this extreme form it is difficult to say—we suppose a 
minority, perhaps only a small minority; but the book is valu- 
able as indicating the direction in which the High Church party 
is tending. The volume frankly denies that the Anglican Church 
is a Protestant Church; cuts it off wholly and absolutely from 
all Protestant bodies ; unites it doctrinally and historically with 
the Roman and Greek Churches; and insists on a practice and 
doctrine which differ from those of Rome chiefly in not conced- 
ing the infallibility of the Pope. Mr. Knox Little defends au- 
ricular confession as morally obligatory, fasting communion as 
desirable, the non-communicating adoration of the wafer, the 
Real Presence in a form hardly distinguishable from Transub- 
stantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, the supernatural power 
and authority of the priesthood, the authoritative interpretation 
of Scripture by the Church, not to say its authority to supple- 
ment Scripture by its own traditions, and the doctrine that the 
Church is a Society founded by Christ, with special authority 
conferred by him upon it and handed down by the successors 
of his appointees to the hierarchy of the Greek, Roman, and 
Anglican communions, who constitute one Catholic Church. 
Mr. Knox Little is a thorough partisan, and partisanship is never 
consistent with scholarship. He not only ignores the canon 
that Scripture is to be interpreted as literature, but he is appar- 
ently ignorant that there is Such acanon. He not only ignores 
the interpretation of the communion as an Oriental symbol of a 
covenant perpetually renewed, but has apparently never even 
heard of that interpretation. He would seem never to have 
read Macaulay’s famous passage on the Prayer-Book and the 
Thirty-nine Articles as the product of a compromise, nor can he 
entertain, even for the purpose of discussing it, the proposition 
that there have always been two parties. a hierarchical and a 
Protestant party, in the Episcopal Church, and that each can 
find in the literature and history of that body some support for 
its own views. His interpretations of Scripture appear to us 
unscholarly, and hisinterpretations of history unhistorical; and his 
readings of the Prayer-Book are avowedly un-Protestant. His 
book is a reincarnation of the spirit of Laud. We desire to 
avoid anything that approximates that abuse of opponents in 
which he so freely indulges, but we confess ourselves utterly 
unable to see why he and those who agree with him do not return 
to the Roman Church. He indicates no such difference in 
either doctrine or practice from that Church’as would justify the 
schism. The Protestant Episcopal Church has a splendid his- 
tory behind it, and a splendid future before it; so have the 
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Puritan churches. But the body of doctrine represented by this 
volume has no adequate justification for existing apart fro 
Rome. 


The Sphere of the State; or, The People as a Body Politic, 
with Special Consideration of Certain Present Problems. by 
Frank Sargent Hoffman, A.M., Professor of Philosophy in 
Union College. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) Professor 
Hoffman starts his consideration of the sphere of the State witha 
clear and careful sketch of the true conception of the State. Like 
all profound thinkers on the subject, he finds the State to be 
neither an accidental condition nor an arbitrary contrivance, but 
a universal necessity of the human life. A man is born into it 
as he is born into his manhood, and can no more be divested of 
the one than of the other. In the oft-quoted words of Aristotle, 
“ The State exists by nature, and man is by nature an animal 
living in States.” More particularly, the State is the organic 
unity or the living brotherhood of mankind. Every member of 
it—as is true of every living organism—is a fellow-member of 
all the rest. Each is dependent for his own welfare upon the 
welfare of all, while the welfare of all is equally dependent upon 
the welfare of each. No one liveth unto himself. In the true 
conception of human society no good nor ill can come to human 
beings anywhere without bringing good or ill to human beings 
everywhere. All laws and all procedures of government are to 
be tested by this grand principle. They are good and wise only 
as they set each person in the place and give to each the work 
which the organic unity requires. This principle Professor Hoff- 
man applies to the solution of some of the most important politi- 
cal problems of our times. Such problems are the responsibility 
of the State for education, ownership and control of property, 
corporations and their place in the State, transportation in its 
relation to the State, the State and taxation, the State in its 
relation to money, the treatment of criminals, the State in its re- 
lation to the poor, the government of cities, the family from 
the standpoint of the State, the State and the Church, and the 
State in its relation to other States. On all these points Pro- 
fessor Hoffman shows ample knowledge and sound judgment. 
His style is clear and forcible. 


As a balladist and as a sonneteer, Mr. Hugh McCullough, Jr., has 
every claim to consideration. It is, however, when he is drawn 
to the classical themes which inspire his longer poems that he 
is most attractive. Indeed, the title of his volume, 7e Ques¢ 
of Heracleg (Stone & Kimball, Cambridge) is significant, to a 
certain degree, of his general taste and of his style. ‘“ The 
Quest of Heracles,” “ Hermaphroditus,” “ Antinoiis,” and 
“ Phaeton ” are the most important of the poems included in this 
book, and, without betraying any rotable originality of treat- 
ment, they are extremely well done. Mr. McCullough has the 
poetic feeling, the poetic perception, and a considerable mastery 
of the poetic form. His work shows fine training, delicate per- 
ception, and high standards. There is in it much of that inspir- 
ing directness, simplicity, and strength which comes from long 
and loving study of Homeric legends. There is more than this. 
Who will not feel a sure sympathy with this writer from out 
our heavily-laden end of the century, who, amid all the richness 


_of complex but burdensome life, turns back to the childhood of 


the world and finds there his lullaby for age-weariness? He 
does so, and the very fountain of Hellenic youth seems bubbling 
in his lines : 
When he departed it was early spring; 
The sea and earth and heaven were serene, 
And joyousness clothed every living thing - 
As witha garment. Yet the breeze was keen— 
A little fearing, as it seemed, lest heat 
Should still men’s ardor, parch the foliage green 
Ere Summer’s fullness made their lives complete. 
A kind of expectation filled the air ; 
Uncertainty, that made the world-heart beat 
With longing as for some possession rare. 
A part of all the world was in his heart 
When he began his journeying, a share 
Of Nature’s confidence serene, a part 
Of her great longing to achieve the deed 
His soul was bent on, by his strength and art. 


We believe that those who have to preach, and in any public 
way to teach, religion will find Christ the Orator ; or, Never 
Man Spake like This Man, by the Rev. T. Alexander Hyde 
(Arena Company, Boston), a stimulating and helpful book. It 
contains things new and old, putin manly and spiritual manner ; 
in fact, the work is singularly free from worldliness. Whatever 
some may think of the title, it surely expresses an aspect of the 
work of Jesus which has not been much dwelt upon. There 
are some excellent bits of analysis, and fine flashes of insight, 
with some deplorable rhetoric, in the book. 


Under the odd title.4/r. Picket-Pin and his Friends, Mr. H- 
Price Collier has written a lively and picturesque account of the 
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present condition of the American Indian. “ The real Indian,” 
says Mr. Collier, “ has been bayoneted out of the red man, and 
there remains for the most part the skulking, lazy, loafing, soup- 
kitchen-fed redskin of the Indian Reservations.” Of the future 
he has little hope; the past, he thinks, has been a long record of 
mistakes and crimes as regards our dealing with the Indians— 
* they have been nursed into incompetency and weakness by 
too much legislation, too much philanthropy, and too much sec- 
tarian rivalry.” The book as a whole is interesting and uncon- 
ventional, often amusing, and generally acute. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York.) 


It is getting to be pretty clear that Archdeacon Farrar is beat- 
ing the fine gold of his thoughts very thin. His last book that 
comes to us, Zhe Lord's Prayer: Sermons Preached in West- 
minster Abbey, by F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., lacks sponta- 
neity and power. It is trite. The sermons, as sermons, may 
have been effective; often sermons that sound well do not read 
well. That Dr. Farrar knows. But there are inconsistencies— 
as, for example, in the homily on “ Deliver Us from Evil ”—that 
a little reflection ought to have kept out of a printed book, if not 
out of a pulpit discourse. Sermons should be exceptionally 
good to call for preservation in book form. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York.) 


Grizzly’s Little Pard, by Elizabeth Maxwell Comfort (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York), is one of those stories for young folks 
which the author of “The Little Heroine of Poverty Flat” 
knows well how to write. They are full of life, and with never 
a touch of morbidness. They are better than the ordinary 
Sunday-school pabulum, because the onward sway of the story 
is not stopped by sermonizings. The tale points its own moral 
and preaches its own sermon. 


Hints to Small Libraries, by M. W. Plummer, a small book 
published by the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, is a most practical 
help to librarians. The suggestions as to receiving and entering 
books, as to cataloguing, to shelf-lists and inventory, binding, 
registration, the charging system, reference-room work, the read- 
ing-room, and as to selecting books, will be eagerly welcomed 
by the superintendents of small libraries everywhere. 


Literary Notes 


—The new novel by “G. Colmore” (Mrs. Dunn) will be 
called “ The Silent Pools.” 

—M. Victorien Sardou is at present working on a new drama 
which is to bear the significant name “ Louis XVII.” 

—M. Gaston Deschamps, the well-known literary critic of 
* Le Temps,” has just ‘put forth a book, “ La Vie et Jes Livres.” 

—Mr. Ruskin’s “ Harbors of England,” with illustrations by 
Turner, which has been out of print since 1876, is about to be 
republished, with an introduction by Mr. Thomas Wise. 

—Max O’Rell’s forthcoming book on the British colonies is 
to bear the suggestive title, “ La Maison John Bull et Cie.” It 
will be issued simultaneously in London, New York, and Paris. — 

—M. Francois Céppée, the French poet, says that large sales 
are no sign of merit, and instances the Abbé Delille’s books, 
which once sold by thousands, while now nobody can be induced 
to read them. 

—Miss Kingsley, the daughter of Charles Kingsley, has been 
lecturing in London. Her sister, Mrs. Harrison, who writes 
under the pseudonym of “ Lucas Malet,” is about to bring out 
a new novel. Her last romance, “ The Wages of Sin,” was 
published four years ago. 

—The United States will be represented on the staff of con- 
tributors to the new Dictionary of the Bible, planned by the late 
Professor Robertson Smith, by Professors Toy, Francis Brown, 
and G. F. Moore. The Dictionary is to be edited by Professors 
Cheyne and Sutherland Black. | 

—Mr. Gladstone has promised to write the introductory chap- 
ter to a life of Sir Andrew Clark, for many years his physician 
and friend, and to whom he owes some of his wonderful latter- 
day strength. It is to be hoped that the narrative of Sir 
Andrew’s early struggles will be fully given. 

—An illustrated monthly magazine will be started next 
November in France on the same lines as our great monthlies, 
and will be called “ Le Monde Moderne.” Each number is to 
contain a hundred and sixty pages of letterpress and about one 
hundred illustrations. The price will be put at a franc and a 
half (thirty cents). | 

—The third centenary of Tasso’s death will be celebrated on 
April 25 next year at Sorrento, Ferrara, and other Italian towns 
associated with the poet’s life. The leading living authority on 
Tasso’s life and work, Professor Angelo Solerti, hopes by that 
date to have finished his biography, which will contain photo- 
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gravures from all portraits of Tasso and many new details from 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts. 

—A translation is announced of M. Jusserand’s “ Histoire 
Littéraire du Peuple Anglais.” The author’s methods being 
totally distinct from Taine’s in dealing with the same subject, it 
is a peculiar pleasure to compare the two works. M. Jusserand 
divides his treatment into three parts, namely, “From the 
Origins to the Renaissance,” “ From the Renaissance to Pope,” 
“From Pope to the Present Time.” These parts will be pub- 
lished separately, the first appearing next autumn. 

—Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay, the author of “ History of the 
Navy,” is a son of a well-known missionary in China and Japan, 
now President of the Maclay Theological Seminary at Los 
Angeles, Cal. Mr. Maclay graduated from Syracuse University 
in 1885, obtained a post-graduate degree, devoted himself to 
the study of American history, and spent considerable time in 
France and England pursuing his studies and gathering informa- 
tion for his “ History of the Navy.” 

—By a recent arrangement between the Governments of 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Austria, the prosecution of the 
long-contemplated “ Thesaurus Linguz Latine ” is now assured. 
The Commission is composed of professors from the Universities 
of Berlin, Géttingen, Leipsic, Munich, and Vienna. They are 
to assemble every year at Whitsuntide by turns in the cities 
above mentioned. Itis thought that this great work will not be 
completed for twenty years, and will cost $150,000. 

—Quickly following the death of his friend, the Hon. Roden 
Noel, comes the news of the sudden passing from earth of Mr. 
Walter Pater. Thus within a twelvemonth all the members of that 
famous Oxford trio have died. While the death of Mr. Symonds 
was perhaps not as unexpected as were those of the other two, 
it was sufficiently sudden to mark the coincidences of time and 
manner which will now always be associated with the trio of 
friends. Mr. Pater’s fame will be linked with his “ Marius,” his 
“ Plato,” and his “ Imaginary Portraits,” and that fame will be 
enduring. 

—Fritz Reuter’s widow, who has just died, has bequeathed to 
the German “ Schiller-Verein” their beautiful villa on the Reu- 
terweg lying at the foot of the Wartburg hill just outside of 
Eisenach. The house itself is, as Herman Grimm called it, “ the 
true picture of a genuine Roman villa.” In 1851 Fritz Reuter 
and Luise Kunze were married. He was a poverty-stricken 
school-teacher and she was a penniless governess. But not long 
after came the glorious days of the “ Stromtid” and the “ Franz- 
osentid.” Though they had no children, their married life was 
a wonderfully ideal one, and in his “ Urgeschicht’ von Meckeln- 
borg” Reuter immortalized it and his Luise. Long ago he 
wrote this epitaph for her: 


Sie hat im Leben Liebe gesiet, 
Sie soll im Tode Liebe ernten. 


—A late number of the London “ Literary World” contains 
this pleasant description of Mr. George Meredith : 


The most interesting figure at the marriage of Miss Violet Maxse to Lord 
Salisbury’s fourth son was not that grand sezgneur, the tall, burly, cynical, but 
kindly faced Marquis, who had in July, 1888, the pride of being Prime Minister 
on the tercentenary of the repulse of the Spanish Armada by a government of 
which his great ancestor, Lord Burleigh, was head. Though the Cecils are 
“‘on the top”’ now as they were in “ the spacious times of great Elizabeth,”’ the 
cynosure of alleyes in the church was the slight figure of an old gentleman who 
was in such delicate health that he required an arm to help him up the aisle— 
George Meredith. George Meredith looks his part. Genius and distinction 
are written on his beautiful, intellectual head, in his almost inspired expression. 
A man of medium height, he has a thin, delicate figure; a large, noble head, 
crowned with luxuriant white hair; a short, crisp, well-shaped white beard. 
peaking out like Lord Spencer’s; soft, blue-gray eyes, and a slightly refroussé 
nose. Though a Home Ruler and a democrat, his manner and voice are decid- 
edly aristocratic. His is exactly the personality one would have chosen for the 
writer of such masterpieces as “*‘ Richard Feverel” and “ Diana of the Cross- 


ways.” 

—A London writer in the Chicago “ Times” asked Mr. Zang- 
will whether he was a writer of comedy or of tragedy. The 
author’s characteristic reply was as follows : 


Is not that a little unfair to any Zangwill Society which may be started after 
my death? You would leave them nothing to discuss. But, anyway, I object to 
being labeled. The other day I was asked to write another Jewish story. I 
replied that I would not be shut up in the Ghetto. It seems to me that we in 
England specialize too much. On the Continent a man may be good all round. 
Victor Hugo, Goethe, Wagner—with whom I don’t mean to compare myself for 
an instant—none of them confined themselves to a single medium. Ihave many 
things to say, and I prefer to cast each in the form to which it is best suited. For 
example, I told you I am fond of psychology. Now, in my opinion, philosophy 
has suffered because philosophers, asa rule, have cultivated neither literature nor 
humor. I believe that any system of philosophy could be put into twenty 
brightly written pages, if one had the gift of literature, and I should like to 
make the attempt. Then, again, I have a volume of poems coming out shortly. 
I have had excellent offers to deliver a lecture in various parts of the country. 
At the present moment | am seriously thinking of the drama, as more than one 
manager has asked me for a play. And don’t be surprised if you shortly see 
my name appended to the libretto of a comic opera. So you see it is rather 
hard to label me at present. 


[For list of Books Received see page 233) 
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Wanted—A Piano 

Not a very crying want, perhaps you think, 
particularly in these hot, hard times, when 
men, women, and babies are suffering for fresh 
air, medicines, and even bread. Nevertheless, 
it 7s a crying want, and, unless The Outlook 
is very much mistaken, you will, when you 
have heard about it, get out your loose change 
or your check-book, and help buy the piano. 

Well, then, this is the story. There is at 
Englewood, New Jersey,a Home and Hospital 
for crippled children, called “Daisy Fields.” 
It has been very modestly and quietly estab- 
lished by some of the ladies of the pretty 
suburban town. What “Daisy Fields” tries 
to do, and, better yet, does do, cannot be told 
more graphically than in the language of the 
First Annual Report (for the Hospital is only 
a year old). 

The Home, at present, accommodates twelve pa- 
tients, boys and girls, between four and ten years of 
age, varying in degrees of helplessness from those 
lying in portable beds to those able to go about on 
crutches, in braces or plaster jackets. Crippled 
children needing the best care and attention come 
from all parts of the country to the Orthopzdic 
Ward of the Post-Graduate Hospital in Twentieth 
Street, New York. The tenement districts of the 
city furnish many. When the children have been 
operated upon, and have remained in the Hospital 
for weeks and months; a change is almost essential] 
to save their lives. Moreover, their places in the 
Hospital must be relinquished to others. Those 
who have homes return to them, frequently to be 
neglected or abused. ‘Those whose parents have 
abandoned them—and these are very numerous— 
are sent to Randall’s Island. 

There is no Home in the vicinity of New York, and 
we have been told that there is none anywhere, where 
a child who has been operated upon and left too 
infirm to help himself can be received and given sci- 
entific treatment during the long stage of convales- 
cence, to keep him from falling back into a condition 
that precludes recovery. To endeavor to fill this 
want the “ Daisy Fields Home” has been estab- 
lished. 

The helplessness of the crippled child is hard to 
understand, except after a close examination of his 
physical condition and of the rigid irons which in- 
case him, which attention few will give. His legs 
are passed through iron rings that are joined to stiff 
iron supports on one or both sides, bound around 
the body at the waist and again at the shoulder. In 
this cold metal frame the child is literally locked. 

A being so manacled can do little for himself, and 
must be carried and lifted all day, from table to 
chair, from chair to piazza, from outdoors to in- 
doors, from downstairs to upstairs, till night comes, 
and he is laid in his crib to sleep in the arms of his 
iron brace, as closely held as ever. A fall is no trifle 
to him, aS the jar may cause a severe bruise wherever 
the irons press his bony little body. Others have 
abscesses that need daily to be carefully and scien- 
tifically dressed, and at times there follows the sur- 
geon’s knife again, and another long confinement in 


The plaster jackets cut and irritate the flesh into 
worrying sores unless watched closely and refitted 
as soon as this source of pain is threatened. The 
crutch, brace, high wooden shoe, and other artificial 
appliances become aggravating and injurious unless 
the growth of the child is constantly watched and 
accidents carefully guarded against. The dressing 
and undressing must often be performed by two 
nurses in order to change the braces, cleanse the 
body, and get the child into its night or mogning 
dress. Two or three patients are often confined to 
their beds at the same time, lying by for repairs to 
their braces or jackets, or with an illness that over- 
takes them suddenly. At these times they must 
have extra attention by night and day. 


You are beginning to wonder, without 
doubt, what a piano has to do with all this. 
It has a good deal to do with it, and if you 
will have patience, we think you will see i.s 
connection.. 

in many stages of the crippled life the child can- 
not put on or tie his clothing, fasten a shoe, brush 
his hair, attend to his toilet, or even feed himself ; 
for he must always hold on to that crutch for dear 
life. If it fails him, another fall means a surgical 
operation, and a long confinement on his bed, with 
heavy weights attached to him for weeks, and per- 
haps months, as a penalty for his inattention. He 
cannot go to school. In his helpless condition, the 
jostling of the boys would endanger his very life. 

We have shown that little amusement or occupa- 
tion is possible for him. Is not the kindergarten 
left for the crippled child? 


At last we have reached the piano. They 
have at “Daisy Fields” what The Outlook 


believes to be the most touching kindergarten 
in the country. Not many afternoons ago the 
writer saw these ten crippled boys and girls 
at their kindergarten plays and exercises. 
They can’t sit down as well children do. 
They lie down at the kindergarten table on a 
low, cushioned bench, the width of which is 
equal to the length of their little bodies. They 
sing, they work, and they even march around 
the room, their crutches thumping on the floor 
in time to the sound of their own voices. A 
trained kindergarten teacher is in charge of 
them, and a piano would help her, no one 
knows how much; moreover, it would adda 
zest and pleasure and gayety to these little 
cripples that people who have whole hips and 
two legs and sound feet can’t possibly imagine. 

The Outlook would like to tell about the 
trained nurse who is in charge of the Hospi- 
tal; about the perfectly appointed little dor- 
mitory, with its neat iron bedsteads; about 
the bath-rooms, and the surgical room where 
the wounds and twisted limbs are dressed ; it 
would like to point out that the Home is en- 
tirely unsectarian, and that Roman Catholic 
and Protestant children share its _ bene- 
fits, and that Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant women do its work, side by side; that 
a well-known New York surgeon makes 
regular visits to the Hospital, so that the 
little patients have the best and most sci- 
entific care; that it depends entirely upon 
voluntary contributions for its support, and 
that money for itis always welcome—but that 
is another story. What The Outlook hopes 
its readers will now do is to provide those 
patient little cripples with a piano. Such pro- 
vision has been made that only one hundred 
dollars is lacking. If we should receive, as 
we expect to, a hundred dollars in response to 
this story, those children will have their piano 
before another month goes by. Money may 
be sent to, and will be acknowledged by, The 
Outlook Company. By the way, it will not 
be a serious matter if more than $100 comes 
in. “ Daisy Fields” can use the surplus easily. 


Correspondence 


Strikes and their Remedies 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of July 21 you offer some “ Sugges- 
tions of Remedy ”’ for railroad strikes which are de- 
serving of careful consideration. Permit metosaya 
few words on the subject. First let us correct an 
error into which you have not unnaturally fallen. 
You state that your article assumes ‘“‘that a railroad 
is not private property—that it is a public highway, 
and that the corporation in operating it is a public 
servant administering a public trust and subject to 
public control.’’ But becausea railroad is a public 
highway it does not necessarily follow that it is not 
private property. The question is one of use, not of 
ownership. Almost all country roads, although pub- 
lic highways, are nevertheless private property, the 
owners of the adjoining land holding the title up to 
the center line. It the public use is abandoned and 
the road closed, the land may be fenced in by the 
owners. Roads are public highways because the 
public has a right to use them. 

Although the courts have affirmed that railroads 
are public highways, they have at the same time 
constantly recognized the fact that they are private 
property. They are created for public use by the per- 
mission of the State. The State gives certain fran- 
chises and rights to a railroad corporation, and per- 
mits the road when built to be controlled and 
managed by the corporation. A railroad can be con- 
structed only by use of the right of eminent domain, 
which belongs to the sovereign and cannot be con- 
ferred except for a public use. 

The use of the private property of railroads by the 
corporations which own them is subject to regula- 
tion by the sovereign power. In some degree this is 
true of all private property. In a very large degree 
it is true of railroads. The sovereign power is the 
State—not the Federal Government. The State 
Governments and the General Government have as- 
serted very wide powers in regulating railroads. 
The power of the Federal Government comes from 
its constitutional right to regulate inter-State com- 
merce. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has lately held that the power of a State over rates 
of freight cannot be exercised in a manner to be de- 
structive of the property of the corporation. In 
other words, the rates allowed by any Railroad Com- 
mission must be fair and reasonable, so as to pay an 
interest upon the investment. When we see the acts 
passed by some legislatures,and the decisions of 
some of the State courts, it is natural that we should 
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forget that railroads are private property; but, 
nevertheless, that fact is fundamental. The railroads 
in the United States have been built with private 
money. They have cost a great deal more than they 
are worth. Immense sums have been lost in their 
construction. But, although they are subject in a 
large ‘degree to legislative regulation, they are not 
yet public property. 

Now let us come to your suggestions. 

You propose, in the first place, that the trainmen 
in relation to their trains should be placed in posi- 
tions similar to that of seamen to a ship, and that 
they should not be able to leave their employment 
without giving some legal, definite notice, and should 
be liable to arrest if they did so to the detriment of 
the public. This is not a new suggestion. Some 
railroads, if the writer is not greatly mistaken, obtain 
written agreements from their employees as to notice, 
but such agreements are of little practical value. 
The suggestion that any man violating such an 
agreement should be subject to arrest is a very ex- 
cellent one, but it would be impossible to get any 
legislature to pass sucha law. The average legisla- 
tor would think that he would incur the hostility of 
the labor unions by voting for sucha proposition. Of 
course this does not affect the merit of your sugges- 
tion, but we want something practical. 

Your second suggestion is that complaints against 
any railroad corporation by its men should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. Several objections occur. It 
is scarcely possible to get a board of arbitration 
which would not favor the employees. Every one 
seems to fear the labor organizations. Then, again, 
it is impossible to enforce the order of a board of 
arbitration against the men. You cannot compel 
them to work. Such arbitration is necessarily one- 
sided. The chief objection, however, it seems to me, 
lies in the fact that if you take away from a railroad 
company the absolute and unrestricted power to 
choose its employees and to engage and discharge 
them at pleasure, you give up the right of the public 
to hold the railroad responsible for damages. it is 
an old principle of law that an employer is liable for 
the acts of his employees in the course of their em- 
ployment, and under this principle we hold the rail- 
roads to a very strict money responsibility for all 
injury to person and property. But this obligation 
rests entirely upon the unqualified right of the em- 
ployer to select his employees. The principle is fun- 
damental. It is founded not only upon constitu- 
tional law, but also on the plainest principles of 
justice between man and man. 

Pardon me if I cannot help reading with some sur- 
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prise your statement that if the court decided against 
the men they could still abandon their employment, 
but that if the court decided against the road the 
managers would be required to accept the decis- 
ion or surrender to a receiver. In other words, the 
decision in such an arbitration would be enforced if 
it were in favor of the men, but would not be en- 
forced if it were against them. To some persons 
this would appear to constitute an inherent objec- 
tion. What good would be obtained by turning the 
road over to a receiver, who is simply an officer of 
the court, and putting the responsibility upon the 
court to run the road when it is perfectly solvent, is 
not evident. A receiver is simply a new manager, 
and very frequently he is the old manager with a new 
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title and more arbitrary powers. : 
lam inclined to think that the interposition of leaves its place of work, and that somebody is at 


Federal troops has done more to prevent the repeti- headquarters. as ; 
tion of such scenes as we have lately witnessed at Here is “S. L.’s” note, for instance : 


Chicago than anything else caneverdo. A new ele- 5 dear Chief: + 
an I keep A. QO. at the Cape longer? It costs five 
mens has come in. Unless I am greatly mistaken, dollars a Sekt Pats boy 4 hed aa operation per- 
it will be long before we see another railroad strike. formed on him for hip-disease, with great success.— 
HERBERT B. TURNER. E.H.] The Cape Cod air is doing wonders for 
him. When he first went down he could oz be up 
is 


See editorial comment elsewhere—THE half a day, and could walk only a short distance 
EDITORS. without being tired. Now he is up and dressed for 
— all day, and is on his feet or his crutches constantly. 
and does not seem in the least tired when night 

Face the Issue ! comes. 


“M.” writes : 

Eaitors of The Outlook: You have not given directions about X. Y. He is 

Judge Grosscup’s charge to the jury whichindicted the colored waiter who is recruiting from the opera- 
Debs and his associates is certainly an utterance tion which was performed on his leg. | have aplace 
worthy the careful consideration of the people of for_him, I think, if we pay 
this Nation at this time. One sentence in it, how- of tank, om 
ever, suggests to me a possible reason for the unrest ings, if only we can handle it. But | am afraid this 
and dissatisfaction of labor organizations. Hesays: comes too late for this summer. [Alas, I know it 
‘“ To the mind of the American people, to the calm, does!—E. E. H.] 
dispassionate, sympathetic judgment of a race that And here is this letter from “C. W.:” 


is not afraid to face deep changes and responsibilities, | 
there has yet been no appeal. Men who appear as wife who never ask for charity. He is a brass- 
the champions of great changes must first submit worker, naturally delicate; more so as his work is a 
them to discussion—discussion that reaches not sim- of that for us ove 
ly the | i : j i is wife is a delicate woman, the mother of six 
children, the last a baby of six weeks. The wee 
é ‘ee woman has never been well since her baby was born, 

The people who, by reason of their birth and edu- and two weeks of country air and good Mrs. Png a; 
cation, should have been the leaders of political re- nourishing food would recreate her and the frail 
form in this country, seem to be utterly oblivious to pany. and give her strength for the winter. The 


: : nd, who is an industrious man, has a month’s 
the fact that the questions of finance and taxation Yo Cation’ without pay. If only he could care for the 


which have been under discussion for the last twenty children two weeks and let the little mother grow 


years are the fundamental questions whose settle- strong, and then for two weeks take his turn in the - 


ment must underlie the solution of the surface ques- Country air, what a changed family it would be! 
tions of work and wages All this would cost but $14 and car-fares. 
a ; . , And this moment comes an appeal for a boy six- 
To the mind of the American people there has teen years old. He is just through with a second 
been no appeal.”” Not so. Rather, the American peo- operation on one foot. is physician says : “* He has 
ple are becoming impatient because those who are in fo another, and 
authority will not heed the appeals which have been condition to react. ls mother cannot give him the 
made. The only appeal which seems to attract the food he needs.” 
attention of men of wealth, men of political and And the almost blind cobbler and his wife—alone 
social power, “ the wider circles of society,” seems to — 
be the unreasoning appeal of a ““Coxeyarmy” ora ¢iispse of the country before it is shut out from him 
costly “* strike. orever ? 
* I will destroy the wisdom of the wise Now, do not let me show this side of things with- 
r Ane the prudence of the prudent will | reject.” out the other. By the same mail comes a letter from 
Not many wise after the flesh, not many mighty, Mr. Stewart at his improvised home at Revere. [lf 
not many noble, are called, but God hath chosen the only Boothbay had turned up as soon !] 
foolish things of the world that he might put to About the, middle of June, a lady came to my 
shame them that are wise... . Andthebasethingsof house and offered me a large house in Revere, free 
the world, and the things that are despised, did God __ of rent, for a boys’ summer home. So | have moved, 


choose, yea, and the things that arenot,that he might 
, up. e are having as many boys and girls down 
bring to nought the things that are,”’ each week as we can accommodate. 
The American people are “ not afraid to face deep I have thought of your plan of making the bo 
changes,” but the American politician and the work, so I tryto arrange something for them to do 
American millionaire are not noted for courage in ¢¥ery day, and when a boy gets tired send him to 


, : Boston and take another. 1 have a typewriter, 
facing an issue when the people demand a change. cobbling-bench, and a carpenter’s bench, cad they 


A. M. take great delight in making boats and mending their 
_ shoes. The trouble is to get them to go home ; they 
O ee want to stay all summer. 
*yé Here it is—yes and no. Ozone for these boy¢; no 
To the Editors of The Outlook : ~,ozone as yet for the bronze man and the blind cob 
You have a select company of readers who give ler. Ozone for one month for the hip-diseased 
their Outlooks in summer for Sunday afternoods on y, and the hope of it for two. 
the piazzas ; and between guesses whether a ain We do not forget, in the office, how the piazza 
sail hull-down is that of a yacht or acoal-schgoner, readers of The Outlook sent us last year exactly the 
they like once a year, and I suppose much oftener, sum of money we wanted for one such exigency, and 
to “lend a hand” in the way of giving other people we do not doubt that there are just as many, for the 
a sniff of oxygen almost as good as their own, and same service, ready to render it In His Name. 
of ozone also, if anybody knows what that is. EDWARD E. HALE. 
| had the pleasure, therefore, of writing to you last On the Piazza, Matunuck, R. I. 
year a letter which you have forgotten, but they have Sse 
not, neither have a dozen other good people in this Palestine Exploration 
world, or in the larger world, who saw the results of 7» the Editors of The Outlook : 
that letter on the concrete side. I think of one lady Under the firman permitting excavations to be 
among your readers, in particular, who happened to made at Jerusalem for two years, Mr. F. J. Bliss has 
have put a dividend check into the scrap-jar, and gone vigorously to work to follow the rock-cuttings 
was roused by her Outlook to recollect that there from Mount Zion eastward in order to lay bare the 
Was a more acceptable destination for it. I dare not fortifications of David’s day and earlier, and to 
say how many afternoon rides for kindergarten chil- solve problems in regard to the structures of the 
dren that check started. kings. At once the ground yields coins, pottery, and 


So, for the benetit of a few people whom I can worked stones more rapidly than Mr. Bliss can 
name, and these piazza people of yours whom I can- study them. As he is following strongly marked 
not name so well, I am going to copy for youafew lines, there will be little or no unproductive labor. 
Staff letters from the working office of “Lend a After giving an account of his first two weeks in the 
Hand,” as they lie before me. Please to observe quarterly statement for July of the Palestine Ex- 
that, though ministers of the Gospel may go to un-_ ploration Fund, he appeals for pecuniary support to 
known places on the seashore, the Church never England and America. A considerable increase in 


the number of our subscribers would seem to be war- 
ranted by the work now in hand. 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Secretary for United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Vashti and Esther: A Story of Society noe. $1. 
Hudson, William H. Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy of Herbert Spencer. $1.25. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Thompson, R. W. The Footprints of the Jesuits. 


$1.75. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Collier, Price. Mr. Picket-Pin and his Friends. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Wiltse, Sara E. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Partl. 45 


cts. 
Van Daell. Alphonse N. Introduction to French 
Authors. 90 cts. 
Gleason, C. W. The Gate tothe Anabasis. 45 cts. 
_ HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Hurd, Violet. The Maiden’s Progress. 
Pool, Maria L. Out of Step. 
Howells, W. D. The Garroters. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Thomas, Allen C.,A.M. A History of the United 
States. $1.25 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Upham, Francis W. The First Words from God. 


85 cts. 
Raymond, Bradford P. Christianity and the Christ. 
5c 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Godfrey, Edward K. The Island of Nantucket. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Dumas, Alexandre. The Corsican Brothers ( 
vols.) ; The She-Wolf of Machecoul (2 vols.) 
The Companions of Jehu (2 vols.). 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
a Arthur H. The Thing that Hath Been. 
1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Skeat, Prof. W. W. The Complete Works of Geof- 
frey Chaucer. 


$4. 
Shakespeare, William. Much Ado About Nothing, 


and Love’s Labour’s Lost. Temple Edition. 
Drage, The Unemployed. $1.50. 
Swete, H. B.,D D. The Apostles’ Creed. $1. 
MEYER & BRO., CHICAGO 
Gabriel, Charles H., and W. S. Nickle. Little 
Branches. 15 cts. 
Serfmons in Song. Edited by G. C. Tullar and I. 
H. Meredith. 15 cts. 
Honey Out of the Rock. Hymns. Edited by W. S. 
Nickle and G. J. Meyer. 35 cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Nable, Annette L. Love and Shawl-Straps. 50 cts. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro=-Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic, 
For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

**How to Get Free Sample.” 


L. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
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About People 


—Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, ot Chicago, who 
has received the Democratic nomination in 
caucus for the United States Senatorship 
from Illinois, is a brother of our present Am- 
bassador to Italy. 

—The latest accession to the world’s list of 
monarchs is Baron Harden Hickey, formerly 
a French journalist, who, having bought the 
island of Trinidad, has inaugurated a military 
dictatorship, and has actually crowned himself 
as James I. 

—Karl Plough, the eminent Danish poet 
and journalist, who celebrated his eightieth 
birthday recently, is regarded by many as the 
embodiment of “the Scandinavian idea.” 
From 1848 to 1890 Plough was a member of 
the Rigsdag. He was one of the framers of 
the original Constitution. 

—Professor Caird, who has become the new 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, will have 
as his successor in the chair of Moral Philos- 
ophy, at the University of Glasgow, Mr. Henry 
Jones, who has hitherto been Professor of 
Logic in the University of St. Andrews. Pro- 
fessor Jones is a Welshman, and is only forty- 
one years of age. yy 

—On July 23 that eminent historian of 
philosophy, Professor Kuno Fischer, of Hei- 
delberg, celebrated his seventieth birthday, and 
the university students, among whom he is 
very popular, organized a monster torchlight 
procession, followed by a grand “Commers” 
in honor of the event. No other Professor in 
Germany is so eloquent as Kuno Fischer, and 
- his lectures are constantly interrupted by en- 
thusiastic applause. 

—In these hard times for most of the 
world, Mascagni is consoling himself with the 
thought that his profits on “ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” amount to almost a hundred thousand 
dollars, while Verga, the author of “I Magli- 
voglia,” and whose work inspired the libretto 
for Mascagni’s “Cavalleria,” has received 
nearly fifty thousand’ dollars in royalties. 
‘Thus the Italians are not all bankrupt. 

—Queenwood College, Hampshire, Eng- 
land, proudly recalls the fact that in his youth 
the late Professor Tyndall was once a master 
there. The educational staff greatly fancied 
a capital tap of home-brewed ale at the village 
inn. Years passed, but when the famous Pro- 
fessor returned to view the scenes of his early 
days, he did not forget to call on the innkeeper 
for a glass of the old brew. After a long 
draught, he remarked, “ Simpkinson, I have 
never had any beer like yours since I went 
away.” ‘No, sir,” replied the gratified Simp- 
kinson ; “ nowadays they put too much science 
into beer ’stead o’ malt an’ hops.” 

—The “Souvenirs ” of the Prince de Join- 
ville, the sailor son of Louis Philippe, are 
attracting attention not only in France but 
also in this country, for it is not forgotten 
that in 1862, with his nephews, the Comte de 
Paris andthe Duc de Chartres, the Prince joined 
the Union Army under McClellan. The author's 
clear judgment is well known, and in his book 
the conclusions are not always in favor of his 
royal father’s rule. The Prince is now seventy- 
five years old. From an early age he was 
destined for the navy, and soon distinguished 
hiraself in the service. In 1840 he was com- 
missioned with his frigate, “La Belle Poule,” 
to bring Napoleon’s remains from St. Helena 
to France. Three years later he married, at 
Rio de Janeiro, the sister of the late Dom 
Pedro II. 

—The new Japanese Minister to the United 
States, Mr. Keniaso Kaneko, succeeding 
the late popular representative, Mr. Gozo 
Tateno, is a man of much distinction in his 
own country. Though only forty-two years 
old, he has acquired great fame as a parlia- 
mentarian, having visited the leading countries 
_ of the world to make a study of their govern- 
ments, and having upon them framed the 
Japanese Code of Parliamentary Practice 
which governs their Senateand House. Since 
the termination of this important work he 
has been General Secretary of the Imperial 
House of Peers (7. ¢., the Senate), and also 
Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
It is a satisfaction to Americans to know that 
Mr. Kaneko is a graduate of the Harvard 
Law School. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18ss. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL 


Incorporated June, 1891. Asner C. Tuomas, LL.D., 
Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of LL.B: 
after course of three years. Morning division, 9 to 12; 
evening division, 8to 10. For catalogues apply to 

Prof. CLarENcE D. ASHLEY, 207 Broadway, New York. 


MISS ANNIE BROWN 


School for girls reopens Oct. 4 

Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. 
Preparation for college. Special co 

713-715-717 Fifth 


Miss Mary H. Burnham’s Music School 
will reopen October 1sth. Piano, Harmony, Analysis, 
Musical Dictation, Teaching Lessons, etc. 

4106 East 74th St... New York City 


venue, N. Y. 


EW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broadway, 

N. Y. City. Evening Department, Cooper Union. 

Dwight Method of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 

after 2 years’ course. Graduate course added. Fee, $100. 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


School of Social Economics 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 
Commercial, High School, Academic, and_ Classical 
Departments. Economics a leading study in all courses. 
Able faculty, moderate fees. 
Address JOHN HOLLEY CLARK, A.M., Dean. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL begine 31st year Sept. 20th. Thorough 
and practical. positions for graduates. 
EMILY M. COE, Prin., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
32 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Family and day school for girls. 
32d year begins October 3. Miss DAY, Principal. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Reopens October 4th. 
735 Madison Avenue, New York 


School for Children, with Kindergarten 
Reopens Oct. 4. Miss S. LE B. DRUMM, 
Music Hall, s7th St. and Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls 


West 47th St., N. Y. Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, 
rincipal. Oct. 3. A few boarding pupils taken. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 
Boarding and day school for girls reopens Oct. 3 at new 
location, 176 West 72d st. 

Sherman Square, New York. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


2034 Fifth Avenue (formerly at 1961 Madison Ave.). 
Reopens Oct. 2d. E. H. Grecory, E. P. Gerry, Prins. 


EACHERS COLLEGE (9 University Place, 
New York, until September), West :20th St. 

near the Boulevard.—Professional training for general 
teachers and specialists: manual training, science, kin- 
dergarten, English, form, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedagogy. Degrees given 
by Columbia College to both sexes. Circular of Infor- 
mation, Special Circulars, “ Teachers College 
Bulletin.’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


T of Best Schools, with Advice. to parent 
CIRCL LARS free. Teachers sappued for Schools and 
Colleges without charge. KERR & HUYSSOON 

Union School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


California 


PACIFIC THEO. SEMINARY 


Connecticut 


HE DIOCESAN SCHOOL OF CONNECTI- 
_ COT.—Boys thoroughly prepared for College or 
Business. 101st year opens Sept. to. 
Rev. JAMES STODDARD, Principal, Cheshire, Conn. 


Conn.—Combines thorough men 


ATRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 
and phytical 
training with ie comforts of a genuine home. a 


RANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Princi 


Coscob in Greenwich, Conn. 


MRS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL 


now in its eleventh. year, is intended primarily for 
young motherless girls. Unusual care is given to the 
promotion of health and happiness, to composition writ- 
ing, and to music and singing. Circulars sent, and pupils 
received at any time. 


The Homestead School for Girls 
Family limited to twelve. 
The Misses STOWE, Greenwich, Conn. 


CADEMY AND HOME FOR _10 BOYS,— 
69th year of Academy, 1sth of Home, Preparation for 
College or Business. Absolutely healthful location and 
a home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
f. required. J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary For GIRLS. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. New Gym- 
nasium. JV; limited. l session Sept. 20, 94. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal, 


Mrs. Ayres’ School for Girls 


will re Sept. 2sth (the 21st t New Ca Ct. 
open Sept. 2sth (the 21st year) a ney NGA 


New Haven, Hillhouse Ave. 

West End Institute. School for Girls. Prepares 

for an come. Circulars. Early application necessary. 
Mrs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, and College Pre tory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and man- 


ners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


MISS LOW AND MISS HEYWOOD 


School for Girls. Resident pupils. 
Circulars sent on application. STAMFORD, Conn. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, 
onn.—A_ Home School for Girls of all ages. 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and Smith receive its pupils on 


certificate. An excellent corps of teachers, each a spe- 
cialist.in her own department. Terms, $350 to $500. 
Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Principal. 


District of Columbia 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women. Suburbs of Washington, D.C, 
Collegiate and Seminary Courses. Beautiful grounds. 
75,000 buildings. Acultured home. $300 to $400. n 
or [il. Catalogue to Washington, D.C. “ It is a liberal 


education to live in Washington.”’ 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Special preparation for any College. 
Opens September 27. Address Mr. and Mrs. W. D: 
CABELL, 1407 Massachusetis Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Germany 
Germany, Berlin, W. Kleiststr. 26 


Comfortable home for American girls, with every ad- 
vantage for the study of languages, music, and art. 
Healthy location and excellent sanitary arrangements. 
Highest references, both German_and English. 
pectus and terms on application. FrRautein LANGE. 


Illinois 


ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 

wgoreing and Day School for Girls, 30, 32, 

and 34 East 57th St., New. York reopens Thu y, 

t. 4th. Primary, Academic, and Co legiate Depart- 
ments. Special students admitted 


The KIRKLAND SCHOOL 
38 and 40 Scott St., Chicago 


Girls prepared forcollege. A department for boarding- 
pupils has added. Fem Sept. 10. 


Miss Spring’s School for Girls 


12¢ East 36th St., near Park Ave., N. Y., reopens Sept. 27. 
Elocution, Drawing, Sewing, and Calisthenics included. 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 


School for girls, with French kindergarten, reopens Oct. 
3d. Fireprvof school building. Homes provided for out- 
of-town pupils. 160-162 W. 74th St., N. Y. 


MAEY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS, 
_.English and Classical School Resident pupils. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 5S 
cial care given in home and school to little 


Spe- 
1 
Gymnasium. 43 West 47th Street, New York. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 19, 1894 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Fregasatory 
School. Specially organized departments of Music an 
Art. Well-equipped Laboratones. Fine Gymnasiums. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
reduce expenses, for catalogue address k Box 9, 
SARAH F, ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Ill. 


Maine 


ISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFP’S School 
YA for Girls reopens Oct. 3d. College preparation. 
Excellent musical advantages. French and German 
specialties. 2 GRAY STREET, PorTLAND ME. 


K. McLean, Pres.; George Mooar, Apologetics; 
a C. S. Nash, Homiletics; R. R. Loyd, Greek; A. G. War- 
oe ner, Sociology. Full equipment, practical work. Year 
| 
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Maryland 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE 


Exclusively College Preparatory 
Next session will begin September 17th, 1894. Pro- 
grams sent on application. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 


Next session will begin September 17th, 1894. Pro- 
grams sent on application. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Ambherst. conens 19, 1804. Certifi- 
<ate admits to Sreithe an ellesley. 
Miss Vrytinc Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 
For Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 


MUBHERST, Mass. (in the suburbs.)—Mrs. R. G. 

Williams’ s Select Family School for Girls. 

ns Sept. 19, 1894, Free access to Amherst College 

collections in natural sciences and the arts, also to 
the libraries and class-room lectures. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 


Begins its 66th eet Ser September 13th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. e Seminary Courses of studies anda 
College-fitting Course 
Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


ren term opens Wednesday, Oct. For circulars ad- 
aon EDMUND H. BENNETT. Dean. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Courses fur Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, Bible 
Readers, City Missionaries, and Christian Helpers for 
Y.W.C.A. work. Seventh year. Address for Circulars, 

Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, Principal, 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (B.Y.W.C.A.) 


18 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 


to Miss Abby H. Johnson, one Day 
School for Girls. 20th year opens Oct. 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


For Circular address the Misses GIL An, Principals, 
324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Gun of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée Faelten, Director. 
Send giving full information. 
FRANK W. Hate, General Mer., Boston, Mass, 


319 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
Home School for Girls Twenty-third year. 


Advanced courses in Music, History of Art, and Lan- 
guages. Special advantages in English Literature and 
Composition. An advanced class in practical Theme- 
writing, conducted according to Harvard methods bya 
Harvard instructor. Principal’s certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Colleges. For circulars 
address Mrs. S. H. HAYES. 


JHE MISSES HUBBARD’S HOME AND 

Day School for Girls, Street, 

Boston, will reopen Oct. 3, 1804. Regular Elective 
ourses. 


CONCORD, MASS. 


CONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


30 boys prepared for College, Scientific School, or 
Business. Four masters. Elementary classes little 
boys. Fifth year begins September A 

JAMES S&S. PAND. Principal. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE Mass 


A strictly select and limited school for young men and 
boys. Prepares for college or business. Students are 
members of the Fripeipa s family and receive constant 
personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College. and gives other equivalent courses 
with napecial s in languages an 
Mrs, ELIZA. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


The Siglar School 


$600 A YEAR—NO EXTRAS. 
THIRTY BOYS. 


Parent, I don’t know what your 
particular boy amounts to; but I 
know what nine out of ten amount to. 
I know they are generally a trial of 
patience and faith, beginning at 8 


years old thereabout ; the 
reason is that home is no 
place for them, and parents 


have not the time to man- 
age them well. They say 
themselves they have not 
the time; I say they do not 
know how, and have not 
the means, if they have the 
time. And yet they object to putting 
their boys where somebody else can 
do what home and parents can’t do. 
They love their boys so much that 
they will not let them go out of their 
sight, not even to save them. 

Is it love for the boy? or habit and 
fashion? He wants occupation and 
fun about fifteen hours a day. You 
can’t provide them. I can. 

Are you interested ? 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


do not know how, and. 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


ASHLEY HALL esse 


and pre for 
WHITTEMORE. Montvale, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
NATICK, MASS. 


Seventeen miles*from Boston. Students carefully 
re for Wellesley and other colleges. Number 


imit 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, —— 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principals. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Collegiate courses. Music and Art Lib 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The fifty-eighth 
and tuition, $250. 
E. S. MEAD, President 


year opens Sept. 13, 1804. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision ; private tutoring. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, ytd N.Y. 
The Rev. Wm. CLEVELAND aces, M.A., Head Master. 


Wesleyan Academy 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Art, 
and Music. Enlarged endowment pnouses superior ad- 
vantages at moderate year. Opens Sep- 
tember 12, 1894. aL, wi dress 

NEWHALL, Principal. 


Hes Home School 
or Boys. 


Wellesley Prepares Hoysfoy College 


| Bordentown Military Institute . 


P jonsin English New and. adelphia. Solid 

ions in En mic Studies pare 

Scien ls, and Business. Maske. 4 Drill 
pt . LANDON, Com’d’ t.. 

Rev. Lanpon, A. M., 


Home and College Preparato we. , for Young Ladies — 


ficate admits, o Smith. rs 1361. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


Seven Gables, Bridgeton, New Jersey 


Mrs. Westcott’s BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Academic and College preparatory 
courses. Certificate admits to Smith College. Native 
French ro German teachers. ymnasium. Climate 
mild an 


DRYAD HILL school for Carls 


Beautiful grounds. Thoro instruction 
care given children. Send for circular. ‘Hiskene reser- 
ences. Address Box 132, E. Orange, N. J. 


LLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Col- 

lege Preparation a specialt ty Specia! portions! 
courses of study. CAROLINE GERRISH, o 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CreicuTon, Miss FARRAR. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE 


FREESAOLD, N. J. 
sust year. By thorough work we ye pare boys for Cet. 


lege, Dustnene, for ife-work. ud for Catalo 
A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Princi 


Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


‘were’ The Highland Military Academy 


— goth year Sept. r2th. Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Derartments. mnasium. Athletics 
Encouraged. Careful Trainin ome Influences. 

OSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M.. Head Master. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Worcester, Mass. 
THOMAS C. MENDENHALL, LL.D., President. 
Offers — in 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL 
PRICAL ENGINE ERING, 
CHEMISTRY, and G ENERAL SCIENCE 
New and finely equipped laboratories a workshops. 
For catalogue or further information address 
JOSEPH BEALS, S.B., Secretary. 


Michigan 


Michigan Military Academy 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location and 
healthful climate. No school in the country offers betes 
advantages for thorough preparation for co ~ Ad- 
dress Cotonet ROGERS, Supt., Orchard 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ Colle 
Music, Art, Elocution, Laborato Best puiiding < of its 
class. Location unsurpassed. Iifus. Catalo 
Rev . H. WHITNEY, sit "Pres. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE 


F * school for sexes. New catalogue with 
tull information now re pit Se sth. 
Rev. JOSEPH E. PERRY cipal. 


miles from N. 776 Bloomfield Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. College and business preparation 
Cadets live in cottages. enjoying € Christian influences and 
avoiding the evils connie 

ACVICAR. A.M.., Prin. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Reovens Sept. 19. Resident native French and German 
teachers. Special advanta tages in Music and Art. Ce 
cate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and the Baltimore Col- 
lege for Women. Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 
MORRISTOWN, N. Jd. 


T. HOLLY ACADEMY.—Boarding and Day 
Schoo Boys chores hly prepared for ‘College or 
Business. G pagum, ilitary Drill. 


RICHARD FPF. LOOS. Prin., Mount Holly. N. J. 
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New Jersey 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


MISS TOWNSEND 


lf l Sept. 26th. College preparation. 
Piece. Newark, New J w Jersey. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Art, and Music. Apply forcirculars. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


The Princeton Preparatory School 


s Sept. roth. Inquiries may be addressed to President 
Princeton liege, or to J.B. Fine, Head Master. 


Home and Day School for Young Girls 


Summit, N. J. Miss EvizasetuH Nortn, Princi 
Attractive and healthful location. Circular on application. 


ENT PLACE BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Summit, N. J. 
Elevation over four hundred feet: beautiful house and 
unds; all departments; thoroug h preparation for col- 
ege ;*high standards and best of teaching. 


O Sept. 28. 
pens AMELIA S. WATTS. Principal. 


New York 
FOR WOMEN 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Three Full Courses of Stay. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session beeins September 10, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary 


Boarding and Da by > - for Girls. The 44th year 
opens September 27t Aadress for circulars as above. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. #9 Classon Avenue, 
cor. Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N. 


LYNDON HALL on 


For Y Ladies. year. College separation. 
Waris Bucx, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N 


Ponghkes AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
Be ey N. ¥.—Young ladies may pursue 
graduating pre pare pare for ege, or select their 
t asant ome, wit 
own studies PARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Springs, N. Y.—Regular and optional courses for 
young dies; 10 teachers; superior facilities for the 


wth year, CHARLES DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 
Miss Howe's School Girls 


HOME INSTITUTE 


A Boarding ond Da School fc for Girls, will reopen Sept. 


MI M METCALF, Principal. 
HE OAKWOOD at Union 
Springs, Cayuga oe N. —A rding- 


School for Boys and Girls, under supervision of the New 
York Yearly Meeting of F riends. sant and healthful. 
Fits for Haverford, Bryn Mawr, and other colleges. Send 
for Catalogue to ISAAC SUTTON, A.M.., Principal. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Reopens September 2s. 


FRANKLIN ¢ COLLEGE, New Athens, O., 


.ooa wk. ; total 
= $135 a yr.; 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, gafest, 
t. Catalogue free. W. A “WILLIAMS. D.D., 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-fourth year. For circulars address 
. Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


CAMILLUS, N. Y. 
IN A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME 


Deficient Children 


t and made happy, there- 


are successfully tau 
ort to themselves and their 


by becoming a comfo 


friends. 
For particulars, circulars, and references 


2a 


address iss 
Camillus, Onondaga New York. 


> 


RANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Canandaigua, N. Y.—Established 1876. Year 
begins Sept. 10. paratory, Academic, and Collegiate 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading Colleges 


and Bniversities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


CANANDAIGUA ACADEMY for BOYS 
CANANDAIGUA, N. ¥. 
rooth year begins Sept. 4th. Preparatory, Academic, 
Normal, and Collegiate departments. Certificates ac- 
cepted by a colle . _ Send for catalogue. 
THU . NUTE, A.B., Principal. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


Conservatory of Music, Art, and Elocution. 
Offers superior facilities in these branches as a specialty 
or in the regular literary courses of study. 

H. FLACK, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 


New York Military Academy 


Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N. Y¥. Prep. Dept. and 
Summer ool at Worrall Hal 1, Peekskill. 


For catalogue address Col. C. J. ‘WRIGHT, A.M. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For Young Women and Girls. Superior modern build- 
ings and Five courses and preparatory. 
12 teachers. $270. year. Sept. 2s. Illustrated cata- 
logue. JOS. E .G, D.D., Prin., Fort Edward, N.Y 


New burgh, 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
TOWER HOTEL.— 


Niagara Falls, N. New and 


modern. 3-story rssanatat house, opp. Prospect 
Rates, a day. R. SINCLAIR. 


RIVERVIEW SARE ny. 
59th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
. Army offi 


vernment Academies, and Business. ww: 
EN, Principals. 


cer detailed at Riverview by pocgetas 
BISBEE & 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


gis i comes with the care and culture oi 
hom iss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


Pennsylvania 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For Younc Laptes, Bethlehem, Pa. Founded 1749. 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal 


Healthful location ; Christian home life ; modern equip- 
ments; graduates ready to enter any first-class Col ege, 
or the bScs-Aendeunle partment, which offers full col- 
lege courses with degree &. Litt. ; also, Normal Schoo 
of Expression and a oa Culture. Fall term opens 

pt. 18. Send for circular. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Address Miss FLorENce BALDWIN 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Seven Piiloso hy and 
Science, Civil, Mining, 
ing and Chemistry. nnual 
June 20th. Fall Term begins Sept. 13th. 


wens address 
E REG EGISTRAR, Easton, Penna. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 
LITITZ, LANCASTER CO., PA. 


For Girls and Young’ Women. One ayy and First 
year opens § sent, r2t For circulars app! 
RLES SHULTZ, ‘D., Prin. 


NAZARETH HALL 


ScHOoL For Boys. Prepares for College or Business. 
Beautiful and healthful location military -arill, home care. 
Steam heat and electric light. ™. opens Sept. 12, 1894. 
Send for catalogue. Rev. C ANIUS, Prin. 


OGONTZ SC HOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York. ~ pe bomber 26th. For 


circulars and reposts ts >. 0. PA 


ROOKE HALL SEMINARY — Suburban 

school tor girls and young ladies, with Phila. advan- 

tages. Every facility for culture. Remarkably healthful. 
Miss C. E. MASON, Media, Pa. 


ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Girls. h year Spene Sept. 26. 
Academical and Preparatory ase ege course 
350 Pine St. + Phila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Egsation, with Preparation 
for Colle French, Art, and Mus 
Mrs. IOLIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Princi 
phn and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadel 


A FIRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL 


ror Grris, will receive the daughters of professional 
men at one-half of its regular rates. Addre - 
pal,” P. O. Box 173, Phila., Pa. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

Both sexes. Regular Blestive 
ties. m electric t foe con 
Write for catalogue. ho 


conferred. ante for Co 
Rhode Island 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 182. Both on ee . On Narragansett Bay. 


Steam heat ane electric ig courses. 
$200 . t. gat. or illustrated catalogue 
a year. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded i Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. “All Thoro in English, 


. d Art. Add 
cs, Music JONES, LL.B. 


Tennessee 


ASHVILLE, Tenn.— Ward Seminary See 
N Young Ladies. Opens Sept. 6th. sand 


mate, location, puildings. one e mupments, an 


LANTON. 


record. Music, 
Physical Culture. 


Vermont 


URR AND BURTON SEMINARY. Man- 
chester, Vermont. For Boru Sexss. Thorough 
college preparation. ~ Tanguag e and Science 


courses: BOT fad year Se cipal 
Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government Academies, Universities, and 


B For Catalo — 
R.A McINTYRE, Bethel Academy P. O. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
aif session obene Sept. 12th Eclectic courses in 
nguages and Sciences. Art, Music: and Elo-ution. 
Stuate "Wer or information address 
CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt., Hollins, Va. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 


The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work isan 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 


Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, 
cost over and in sending out notices.” 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., a0 Vesey St., New York 


| THE 
Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 
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Copynght, 18964, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty . The subscription 
price is Three Dollars a year, payable in advance. 


pene eis Prepaid by the publishers for 

ll subscriptions in the United States, Canada 

and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
is subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 


How to Renmtt.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 
pa ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


The Anti-Lottery Bill 


From a Special Correspondent 


After many tedious preliminaries, the Hoar 
bill for the suppression of the lottery traffic, 
which passed the United States Senate last 
May, has reached a stage in the House of 
Representatives where it gives fair promise of 
becoming a law. The Judiciary Committee of 
the House, which had it in charge, was very 
slow in disposing of it. It was referred to a 
sub-committee of three members, one of whom 
was detained at home for several weeks by 
illness in his family, while another was hostile 
to the bill on technical grounds. 
was that the sub-committee let a long period 
elapse without a meeting. At last the bill was 
turned over to Mr. Broderick, of Kansas, who 
was friendly to its purposes. He madea care- 
ful examination of its provisions, satisfied him- 
self that it was not repugnant to any principle 
of the Federal Constitution, and reported it 
back to the full Committee, which in turn 
reported it favorably to the House on his 
recommendation. Only three of the seven- 
teen members of the Committee—Messrs. Cul- 
berson and Bailey, of Texas, and Boatner, of 
|.oulsiana—voted against reporting it, and the 
proportion of opposition in the Committee is 
probably considerably larger than that which 
will appear in the House itself. Although the 
three opponents in Committee are all Demo- 
crats, and Mr. Broderick is a Republican, 
party lines are not drawn on the support of 
the bill. The trio named base their objection 
upon constitutional grounds altogether, belong- 
ing to the “ strict constructionist ” wing of their 
party; whereas, on the other hand, two of the 
most loyal supporters of the bill in the Com- 
mittee are Democrats—Mr. DeArmond, of 
Missouri, and Mr. Terry, of Arkansas. 

The next quéstion which confronts the 
friends of the ‘bill is when and how to get it 
before the House. The Judiciary Committee 
has consumed a good deal of time lately, and 
there is an etiquette about such matters in 
Congress which would require this Committee 
to make way for any other important commit- 
‘ce which had enjoyed fewer privileges and 
which still had some pressing measure to pre- 
sent. The Committee on Rules has been 
asked to fix one more day for the House to 

unsider business reported by the Judiciary 
ommittee, and will doubtless endeavor to do 

If a day be fixed, there may be a strug- 

<le in the Committee as to the order in which 
two or three of its perfected bills shall be 
culled up. In case the friends of the Anti- 
lottery Bill on the Committee can induce 
‘heir colleagues to give that measure the right 
‘ way, the chances are that it will go through 
with very little opposition. The three commit- 
‘cemen who object to it, at any rate, disavow 

“| purpose of technical obstruction, being con- 
tent to set forth the arguments which have con- 

vinced them of its unconstitutionality, and 


The result. 


thus place their views formally on record. In 
the House at large no organized hostility has 
manifested itself thus far, and very few criti- 
cisms, even of the milder sort, are heard. 

But the Committee has on its docket one 
bill whose author is desirous of bringing it 
before the House for its effect on the fall 
electioneering in parts of the West and South- 
west. It provides for the discharge of con- 
tract debits in any form of currency which 
Congress may have made legal tender, irre- 
spective of the conditions under which the con- 
tracts were made. Its effect will be to rake up 
all the financial and moral issues involved in 
the greenback and silver controversies of past 
years. Every anti-greenback and anti-silver 
member on the floor will array himself against 
it, and will join in an effort to talk it to death. 
There is little hope, therefore, that any other 
business reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will get a hearing in the House if the 
legal tender bill is pushed to the front for 
politics’ sake. 

On this contingency hangs the fate of the 
Anti-Lottery Bill for the present session, assum- 
ing that Congress is to settle its tariff quarrel 
speedily and adjourn. Mr. Broderick seems 
to be thoroughly in earnest in trying to push 
it to passage, and all the Representatives 
from Kansas, Missouri, and one or two other 
States where the lotteries are now making 
dangerous inroads are in receipt of letters 
daily from their more intelligent constituents 
urging them to do all they can to suppress the 
evil. If the bill does not get through this ses- 
sion, it undoubtedly will next winter ; but in the 
meantime there is always danger of the revival 
of the powerful iobby which made so success- 
ful a fight against all reform legislation in this 
field for a number of years. Thus far the 
lobby, if it has been doing any work at all, has 
kept well under cover; but it may come out 
and make itself felt if the bill is forced to go 
over the recess. The short session is the 
lobby’s opportunity, for business is hurried 
then, members are too impatient to draw nice 
distinctions, and log-rolling becomes the order 
of the day. If the tariff deadlock should 
result in holding Congress in Washington for 
another month, the friends of the bill must try 
to do some sturdy work for it by personal and 
direct appeals to all the members whom they 
can hope to influence. 
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The Business World 


In connection with the 
tariff discussion now in 
progress in Congress, it 
is worth while looking at 
estimates of the sugar crops of the world, and a 
table of the per capita consumption of sugar 
in various countries, such as are these state- 
ments from the “ American Grocer.” It is of 
special interest to note just what countries 
grow sugar, and the proportions of their 
respective productions. For 1893-4 the esti- 
mates are, in tons: 


The World's Sugar 
Production 
and Consumption 


United States (beets, 20.000). .............- 295.000 
Spanish West Indies— 
British West Indies— 
French West Indies— 
Hayti and San Domingo................... 32,000 
Lesser Antilles, not named above.......... 8,000 
2,000 
Central America— 
500 
British Honduras (elize)............... 200 
South America 
British Guiana (Demerara).............. 120,000 
Dutch Guiana (Surinam)...... ......... 4,000 
Argentine Republic...................... 40,000 
British India (exports)... 50,000 
7,000 
Japan (consumption 125,000 tons. mostly 
Total in Asia....... 787.000 
Australia and Polynesia— 
Total in Australia and Polynesia...... 265,000 
\frica— 
Maurities and other British 125,000 
Réunion and other French possessions. . 37.000 
Total cane-sugar production........... 3,485,500 
Total beet-sugar production........... 3,861,000 
Grand total Cane and beet sugar produc- 
Estimated increase in the world’s produc- 


The per capita consumption has been as 
follows : 


Population, Consumption, 
Countries. 1801. gi—Lbs. 
Umited S@htes 63,000,000 594 
Sweden and Norway ....... 3 ,000 20 
'.... 46,000,000 22' 
15 
4,730,000 13% 


Our population has now risen, however, 
according to the estimates of the Treasury 
actuary, to about 68,400,000, and the per capita 


consumption in the United States has in-_ 


creased to 63% pounds. At an average price 
of five cents a pound for refined we find what 
to many will be a surprising fact—namely, that 
the total cost of sugar consumed in_ this 
country is not far from what our people pay 
for their wheat. Sugar has indeed become a 
necessity. 


Last week’s financial and commer- 
cial market was emphatically a wait- 
ing one—waiting to see what the 
newest legislative barter at Washington might 
accomplish. The reported damage to the 
corn crop by adverse climatic influences af- 


The 
Market 


fected the prices for Granger railway secu- 
rities somewhat. Wheat and corn quotations, 
however, have been very visibly affected. On 
Monday of last week the lowest prices for 
both were reached, but by Thursday a sub- 
stantial advance in corn had been attained— 
namely, from 4334 to 50 cents in Chicago, and 
from 49% to 55 cents in New York. Money 
on call continues to loan at 1 per cent. Rates 
for time loans are quoted at 1 per cent. for 
thirty days to 3 per cent. for six months. 
Commercial paper is in better supply. Rates 
are 3 per cent. for sixty to ninety day indorsed 
bills receivable and 4 per cent. for the best four 
to six months’ names. The market for foreign 
exchange closed at $4.88 for sixty-day and $4.89 
for sight drafts. Over $3,000,000 gold was 
shipped abroad, making the total net export 
of gold since January I not quite $72,500,000. 
The New York City bank statement for last 
week showed a slight increase in loans, but a 
decrease of nearly three and a half millions in 
cash resources and of nearly two anda half in 
deposits. There was a reduction to $69,c00,- 
000 in the reserve held by the banks in excess 
of legal requirements. 


Even the Whisky Trust has 
its uses, since it has so largely 
increased the revenues of the 
United States Treasury that now the income 
exceeds the expenditure, and the diminution 
of the gold reserve to close on $50,000,000 
actually becomes a minor matter. ‘Thanks to 
the money paid in for taking whisky out of 
bond, the Treasury’s July’s total receipts were 
over $35,000,000—the largest of any month 
since January, 1893. A further addition to the 
receipts and from the same source is not un- 
likely to happen. As against nearly $65,000,- 
000 on July 1, the net gold in the Treasury on 
August 1 was less than $55,000,000. As 
against $51,000,000 on July 1, the net siiver 
was $59,000,000 on August 1; and as com- 
pared with nearly $53,000,000 a month ago, 
the Treasury’s net cash balance on August | 
was Over $64,000,000. The per capita circulz- 
tion has decreased almost hand in hand with 
the decline in the Treasury's gold reserve, and 
now stands at $24.19. 


The 
Whisky Trust 


The general principle 
of an ammonia motor 
is that of charging a 
reservoir(which is sur- 
rounded by a tank filled with hot water) with 
dry ammonia gas under pressure. The gas 
passes into the cylinder from the reservoir, 
when it acts on the piston just as steam would. 
From the cylinder the exhaust is conveyed 
into the water-tank, where the ammonia is 
condensed. It is claimed that it can after- 
wards be recovered with little loss. A trial of 
this motor for street-car propulsion was re- 
cently made in New York City. About one- 
half of the car’s space was occupied by the 
motor. The reservoir was charged until the 
pressure became a hundred and fifty pounds, 
and the car was run a mile before the pressure 
declined to a hundred pounds. If ammonia 
could only be made cheap enough, such a sys- 
tem might be applied, for it has the immense 
advantage that any separate motor possesses 
over cable or electric roads, where some fail- 
ure at the power-house may tie up the entire 
concern. 


An Ammonia Motor 
for 
Street-Car Propulsion 


On account of its vast extent and 
favorable conditions, Texas naturally 
produces more cotton than any other 
State, a production greater than that of India 
or Egypt. Next in acreage come Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and North Carolina. Their 
increase in acreage over last year is reported 
to be about 2 percent. Though Texas pro- 
duces so much cotton, yet the other States 
produce more in proportion to their acreage. 
Estimates of this year’s entire crop range in 
the neighborhood of 8,000,000 bales. We are 
by far the largest producers of cotton, but we 
manufacture only about a quarter of the 
world’s crop. Great Britain manufactures one- 
third; and then, after the United States, fol- 
low Germany, Russia, France, India, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, and Spain. 


Cotton 


Concerning the deposits of 
petroleum discovered a few 
years since along the Malacca 
Straits and in the province of Lanhkat in the 
northern part of the island of Sumatra, we 
read: “ Concessions have been granted by the 
Dutch-Indian Government to both Dutch and 
English capitalists, but at present only the 
Dutchmen have worked their concessions. The 
area of the lands conceded amounts to 828 
square kilometers (318 square miles), and it is 
believed that this portion of the island is very 
rich in petroleum. The wells are put down 
very near to the coast, so that the expense of 
carriage and shipment is not heavy, and as 
the quality of the oil is very good, it is thought 
Sumatra may before very long enter into seri- 
ous competition with Rus-ia and America, the 
more so as this portion of the coast possesses 
a deep and well-sheltered harbor.” 


Petroleum in 
Sumatra 


The leading bankers of 
Chicago have just formed 
an anti-forgery company, 
by which they hope to make it impossible to 
“raise” the amount of drafts without detec- 
tion. Letters of advice are done away with, as 
by the new plan the drafts “ advise ” them- 
selves through a system of keys and ciphers. 
For instance, a banker,in issuing a draft on 
some correspondent, enters near his signature 
a certain number given in the key. There 
can be no chance of deception if the number 
is correct, for each correspondent has a sepa- 
rate key of advice-numbers which may not be 
duplicated nor exchanged, while each bank 
bas a key and system of its own. 


An Anti-Forgery 
Company 


As chairman of the DeBeers Dia- 
mond Company Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
the maker of the new South Afri- 
can empire, remarked recently that the de- 
pression in America caused the falling off in 
the company’s trade, as we “ took one-third of 
the total production.” The DeBeers share- 
holders have received about twenty-five per 
cent. annual profit during the past five years. 
The company’s capital is said to approach 
forty million dollars. It is a satisfaction to 
know that its management is not on a level 
with most of the concerns formed to promote 
gold-mining in South Africa, one swindling 
company alone whipping twenty-seven million 
dollars out of English stockholders. 


Diamonds 


The proposed law in London that 
any new edifice shall have its front 
not less than twenty feet from the 
middle of the street has brought forth the 
fact that the capital has thirty-two miles of 
street less than forty feet broad, and should 
the new plan be applied in reconstructing 
these streets there would bea sacrifice of forty 
million dollars’ worth of property. 


London 
Streets 


Without regard to price, and look- 


anti 
—a ing only at quantity, certain of our 
Value exports have increased to a rather 


remarkable extent. Last year we 
shipped 90,000,000 gallons more illuminating 
oil than the year before, 470,000,000 agg 
more cotton, and more copper—namely, a 
total of 195,000,000 pounds—than in the 
entire decade 1881-1891. 
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Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 


ur pamphlet is free. 
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Gnited States 
Stlortgage Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS = 600,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Allows interest on Deposits. 
Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt,. 
Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 
George W. Young, President. 
Luther Kountze,V.Pres. James Timpson,2d V.Pres, 
Arthur Turnbull, Treas. William me Elliott, Sec. 
Cars Williams, Ass‘t Sec’ Treas. 
XEC UTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey. Jr. Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Kicherd A, McCuray. 


DIRECTORS, 

muel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock” hariton T. Lewis, 
Charies D. Dickey, Jr. Lewis Ma 


Theodore Morford. 
Richard A. 
Robert Olyphant, 
Fdwin Packard. 
William W. Richards, 
Jas. W Seymour, Jr., 
James Timpson. 
George W. Young. 


William P. Dixon, 
Robert A. Granniss, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. Henderson 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Gardiner G. 
Gustav Kisse 

Lutber 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


59 TO 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses all the powers of Trust Compa- 
nies under the New York Banking Laws; acts as 
Trustee for Corporations, firms, and individuals, as 
Executor or Administrator of estates, and Is a legal 
depository of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R, TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George F, Baker, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
hobert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 


McK. Twombly. 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C, Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 


Kk. Somers Hayes, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 


July Necrology 


July 1.—Baron Alexander von Baumbach. Born 
1813. Commissioner from Kur-Hesse to the 
North German Parliament and negotiator of the 
amalgamation of his country with Prussia. 

July 3.—Ladislaus Prince Czartorisky. Duke of 
Klewan. Born 1828 in Warsaw. Member of the 
Austrian Reichsrath and of the Hungarian House 
of Magnates. The “uncrowned King’’ of Po- 
land. 

July 4.—Dr. Friedrich August Dillmann. Born 1823. 
Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and especially famous as the 
reawakener of interest in the study of Ethiopic. 

July 5.—The Rt. Hon. Sir Austin Henry Layard. 
Born 1817. Eminent Assyrianexplorer. Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs 1852 and 1861-66. 
Ambassador to Spain 1869, and to Turkey 1877-80. 

July 5.—Barbara Elisabeth Gliick (Betty Paoli). 
Born 1815. German novelist and lyric poet. 

July 7.—Marcus Claiborne Lisle. Born 1862. Rep- 
resentative from Kentucky in the Fifty-third 
Congress. 

July 11.—General James B. Fry. Born 1827. In 
1861 he became Assistant Adjutant-Genera] of the 
Army, and in 1863 Provost Marshal-General. 
Author of several books concerning the Civil 
War. 

July 13.—George R. Graham. Born 1813. Publisher 
of the “Graham’s Magazine” for which Long- 
fellow, Cooper, and Poe wrote. 

July 15.—Bruno Piglhein. Born 1848. An eminent 
painter and crayon artist. 

July 17.—Charles Marie René Leconte de Lisle. 
Born 1818. The leader of a notable school of 
French poets. Elected a member of the French 
Academy in 1886. ‘ 

July 17.—Josef Hyrtl. Born 1811. The most dis- 
tinguished anatomist ever connected with the 
University of Vienna, and tine well-known bene- 
factor to poor students and to orphans. 

July 21.—Frederick F. Low. Born 1828. Governor 
of California, 1863-64. Afterwards United States 
Minister to China. 

July 23.—Heinrich Brunn. Born 1822. German arch- 
zologist. 

July 24.—George Montague. Born 1830. President 
of the Second National Bank, New York City, 
and Treasurer of many charitable organizations. 

July 24.—Rev. Dr. J. B. McCullough. Born 1823. 
Editor of the Philadelphia ** Methodist.”’ 

July 25.—Prince Heinrich lV. of Reuss. Born 1821. 

July 28.—Charles Stewart, Viscount Hardinge. Born 
1822. Late Under-Secretary of State for War. 

July 29.—Archduke William. Born 1827. Inspector- 
General and Master of Ordnance to the Aus- 
trian Army. 

July 29.—Francgois Clément Maillot. 
celebrated Paris physician. 

July 30.— Walter Pater. Born 1839. Eminent Eng- 
lish essayist and critic. Author of “ Marius the 
Epicurean.” 

July 30.—Edmond Guillaume. Born 1825. Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, and architect since 1870 of the new 
parts of the Louvre and the Tuileries. 


Born 1804. A 


; 


—M. Nikolai Yadrintsef, whose sudden 
death at Barnaul, in the Altai Mountains, is just 
announced, was a native of Siberia, and his 
whole life was devoted to the service of that 
country. It was his early dream to accom. 
plish the separation of Siberia from European 
Russia, and the establishment of a genuinely 
popular government in the former country. 
His great friend and sympathizer was the 
eminent explorer Potanin, and both men were 
finally arrested and sent to Archangel in exile. 
When Yadrintsef was permitted to return to 
Siberia again, he had so modified his political 
activity as actually to obtain a position on the 
staff of Governor-General Kaznakof, and re- 
mained there until Kaznakof was replaced. 
Yadrintsef then went to Petersburg and began 
his literary career. His Siberian articles in 
the newspapers quickly became famous, and 
were followed by many monographs and books 
on Asiatic Russia. In 1882 he founded the 
“Eastern Review,” a weekly, puolished first 
in St. Petersburg and afterwards in Irkutsk. 
1891-2 he wade important archzological 
explorations in Mongolia, and in 1893 he 
visited the Columbian Exhibition. 
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Incontestability 


From the day of its issue 


is the ne plus ultra of privileges 
under a Life Policy. 


AssociaTi° 


is the first Insurance Company in the 
United States to issue such a policy. 
"The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co, 
of New England. 


35,00¢ POLICY HOLDERS. 
$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$9,000,000 PAID IN LOSSES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General ana State Agents, 


GEU. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St, Soston. 
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All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MutTvaAL LIFE, 921-35 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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BOUGHT FOR CASH 
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